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Cuapter XLVI. 
A BYE-TERM MAN. 


ow no such good thing as reconciliation fell to Marjorie 

Bartrand. 

Within a week of Geoffrey’s departure Dinah and her husband, 
bride and bridegroom once more, started joyously on their way 
to Italy. There was a little wonder among the few people who 
had known them, a little hypothetic gossip, an unjust suspicion, 
perhaps, that Linda Thorne could clear up more secrets than one, 
“an she listed.’””’ And then Guernsey knew the name of Arbuth- 
not no more. Marjorie Bartrand must take up life at its old 
point before love, before disappointment made acquaintance with 
her—must stand chill and alone, in the same Arcadia where she 
stood beside Geoffrey on the morning of their one day’s engage- 
ment; must work under a new teacher in the schoolroom where 
every book, every window-pane, spoke to her of the past, and of 
the sharp irrevocableness of her loss. 

Autumn faded, monotonously, into the season of soft weather 
that in the Channel archipelago does duty for winter. March 
came again with its outside ‘show of hope; all Tintajeux busy at 
farm work—the Seigneur, alert of step, taking part in his potato- 
planting and his vraic harvest, like a man of five-and-twenty. 
Later on the cuckoo flower blushed anew, the rooks vociferated 
from the tree-tops. And then, a little later, the roses reddened. 
Marjorie Bartrand, coming over the entries in her last year’s 
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pocket-book, began to know the meaning of the sombre word 
anniversary. 

“To-day,” after this fashion the record ran, “ commenced my 
reading with Geoffrey Arbuthnot.” 

“Many faults in my Latin exercise. Geoffrey Arbuthnot stern 
and inhuman.” 

“Have resolved to lecture a certain person on his neglect of 
his wife. And on frivolity.” 

“This day received my first letter from Geoffrey Arbuthnot.” 

And so through the brief drama, until a final entry on Sunday, 
July the third— To-day Geoffrey Arbuthnot left Guernsey for 
ever.” After which all was blank—in the pocket-book, as else- 
where. 

There were sombre anniversaries, I say, for Marjorie Bartrand. 
For two or three of the young women who have fiitted across the 
background of this story, summer brought the sound of jocund 
bells, brought a day which to each must henceforth be the one 
crowning anniversary, dark or sunny, of life. Rosie Verschoyle 
took to herself a mate, happily for Rosie, a worthier man than 
Rex Basire. Ada de Carteret became the wife of little Oscar 
Jones. Marjorie enacted bridesmaid, until the sight and smell of 
orange blossoms were a weariness to her. She felt glad when 
weddings and summer were alike over, when the scents of blown 
syringa and heliotrope belonged definitely to the past, glad when 
the equinox had stript the woods, and November, grave and pale, 
approached, like a friend who knew her trouble, and had solace 
in store for her. 

For Marjorie’s character had opened out rather than altered. 
She was a Bartrand—high-handed as ever; during the past 
fifteex months had worked with a courage betokening of what 
tough fibre her spirit was made. In November a decisive step 
towards the Alma Mater was to be taken. Mademoiselle Pouchée, 
the earliest on the Tintajeux list of governesses, had long 
besought Marjorie to stay with her in Cambridge, and the 
Seigneur, with exceeding bad grace, had tardily consented to the 
visit. For Cambridge meant Girton! Marjorie, of late, had been 
coaching with a Girton graduate who held office in the Guernsey 
college, and was promised credentials to the highest feminine mag- 
nates of the University. “ Women who, in achieving renown, had 
lost the fairest ornament of their sex.” Thus spoke old Andros, 
stirred by the irreconcilable antipathies of his youth, antipathies 
which sixty subsequent years amidst a world in full progress had 
failed to modify. 

“The best person you could come across would be that tutor of 
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yours—Arbuthnot.” The Seigneur brought the blood into 
Marjorie’s cheeks by telling her this, one day. ‘“ We must con- 
clude that I shall die, some time. It is given to few men to draw 
breath in three centuries. When I am gone you will need a 
husband more than the Higher Education. I liked Arbuthnot. 
He was a shallowish classic and over full of this modern ‘ know- 
all, know-nothing’ spirit. But he was a man—so many honest 
English stone, moral and physical, in him! A good make-weight 
for a bit of wandering thistle-down like you.” 

The speech lingered in Marjorie’s penitent soul. If things had 
gone differently, then, old Andros would not have said nay to 
Geoffrey's suit! Her own passionate temper, the jealousy that 
could brook no rival, present or in the past, were alone answerable 
for love forfeited, for a vista of long years, out of which the sweet 
fulness of youth, at youth’s best, should be wanting. 

And blood warm and generous ran in Marjorie’s veins. Her 
object in visiting Cambridge was, of course, to make personal 
acquaintance with Girton. Her hopes and fears must be centred 
on the august ladies who in future days would be her Dons. But 
the remembrance of her lost sweetheart plucked ever at her heart. 
If by accident, Geoffrey crossed her path, what would be her 
duty? That was the thing to consider—duty. Simply as an old 
comrade, might she not hold out her hand, seek a final word of 
explanation? At what nice point should self-respect, a due sense 
of wounded Bartrand pride, draw the line of unforgiveness ? 

These were not questions she could propound to her Girton 
coach, a lady of fair exterior, young in years, but who had 
recently come out well in two Triposes. Cassandra Tighe, with 
her lowlier range of thought, stood nearer to one, Marjorie felt, 
her sixty winters notwithstanding, in such trivial human per- 
plexities as belong to love and lovers. In these poor matters, 
ignorance would seem to possess a spurious wisdom of its own. 
The higher sciences assist one moderately. And so, on the vigil 
of her English journey, the girl started away between the lights, 
alone, and with an overflowing heart, to seek her old friend’s 
counsel. 

It was a typical autumn evening of this mid-Channel region. 
A north-west wind shivered and sobbed among the poplars that 
hedged the entrance way of Cassandra’s domain. The garden 
dahlias drooped their heads, the chrysanthemums with their thin, 
half bitter odour, showed wan and ghostly in the thickening dusk. 
An irresistible sense of decay was conveyed by the fitful rustle 
of the falling leaves. The surrounding fields and copses were 

shrouded in vague mist. Loss and uncertainty . . . these 
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seemed the dominant notes in the pallid landscape. They suited 
Marjorie Bartrand’s mood. Were not loss and uncertainty the 
dominant notes of her own changed life ? 

The cottage door stood open. No sound stirred within, save 
the ticking of the old Dutch clock on the stairs. Unannounced, 
she made her way in to Miss Tighe’s homelike ground-floor 
drawing-room. The weather was too mild for more than a 
pretence at fire, the hour not late enough for lamp or candle. 
Cassandra sat unoccupied beside the scarce-lighted hearth. The 
kindly lady jumped up at the sound of Marjorie’s step, then, 
almost with an air of shame, began to excuse herself for her 
idleness. She had had a busy gardening day, little credit though 
her borders did her, and after dinner meant to practice for a 
couple of hours at her harp. “But even Cassandra Tighe,” she 
added, “must be tired sometimes. iam an old woman, Marjorie. 
It is the prerogative of all old people, save the Reverend Andros 
Bartrand, to sit when the day draws in with hands folded. At 
such times we live in the past, as you young ones love to do in 
the future.” 

“The future,” repeated Marjorie in an underbreath; “ that is 
what I want to speak to you about. I chose this hour on purpose. 
The best time to talk of difficult things is entre chien et loup, as 
the Guernsey folk say.” 

She sat down somewhat dejectedly on the opposite side the 
hearth. The young woman and the old one could just discern 
each other’s faces by the flicker of the slow-burning fire. 

“So you start for Cambridge to-morrow! And your grandfather, 
I hear, gives you a letter to the Master of Matthias. Well, 
Marjorie, though you should fail to Girtonise the Spanish nation, 
eventually, I must praise you for your present cleverness in 
Girtonising the Seigneur of Tintajenx.” 

“The Seigneur was never more obdurate. ‘If it pleased my 
granddaughter to roam the country with an organ and a monkey, 
she would do it; I could only see that the organ and the monkey 
were good ef their kind.’ This is his charming way of putting 
things—his excuse for giving me an introduction outside of 
Newnham or Girton.” 

“And your coach, Miss Travers, is to be your escort. She is 
comelier than one could have expected, poor thing. I have no 
prejudices, as everybody knows,” said old Cassandra. ‘“ When I 
heard a Girtonite was coming to our college, I held my peace. 
If one of these emancipated young women has regular features 
or a bright complexion, I acknowledge the fact. Still, one 
wonders——” 
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“ How such a girl as Miss Travers could choose the higher life, 
instead of marrying—some man like Lord Rex Basire, say, or 
Mr. Oscar Jones !” 

“Those two are not the only types of man extant,” observed 
Cassandra. 

To this there succeeded a sufficiently pregnant silence. 
Marjorie broke it, with effort. Her voice had become unsteady. 
Her sentences were disjointed. 

“We are to stay one night in London—lI don’t know whether 
grandpapa told you about the plans? Next day we shall see 
whatever sights are visible through the November fog, and late 
in the afternoon I shall run down to Cambridge. It is high 
time I learned to knock about the world alone! If I work 
steadily when we come back to Guernsey, very likely I may go 
up to Girton as a bye-term man in January.” 

“Is this the future you wanted to talk about?” Cassandra 
Tighe bent forward. She looked hard at the slim girlish figure, 
the delicately feminine face of Marjorie Bartrand. “You must 
learn to knock about the world alone! You will go up in 
January as a bye-term man! ‘These prospects may be intoxi- 
cating. We require, I think, no assistance from the friendly 
half-light to discuss them in.” 

The remark went home. Marjorie’s ill-fated love affair had 
long been an open secret between her and old Cassandra Tighe, 
and in a few minutes’ time half confidences were over, reserve 
had gone to the winds. Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s name, for the 
first time for months, was on the girl’s trembling lips. 

“T am not likely to be over forward again, Miss Tighe. But, 
strive as I will, the longing overcomes me to see Mr. Arbuthnot 
—before he marries some one else—to give him a last chance of 
explanation. The word—the one word—I wrote that miserable 
afternoon, may never have reached him. When I heard Mrs. 
Arbuthnot was out,” Marjorie made confession, “my courage 
went from me—I had hoped to leave my packet safe in Dinah’s 
hands—and I just gave it, without a message, to the servant who 
answered my ring. Then I drove away—fast, for fear Geoffrey 
should meet me and see my face.” 

“The Arbuthnot people were a singular trio.” Cassandra 
made the remark with an irrelevant neutrality savouring of the 
serpent’s wisdom. “The best-looking of the men, not your tutor, 
Marjorie, is doing good things, it seems, as an artist. Colonel 
de Gourmet has a correspondent in Florence, where the Gaston 
Arbuthnots live, and the accounts of them are favourable. You 
know, of course, that there is a Miss Arbuthnot ?” 
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“Yes, I have heard the news. It is good to think that Dinah 
must be a happier woman now.” 

“We shall not see such a face again on our shores. Do you 
remember my mistake about her, Marjorie—the lecture I made 
you read your tutor on his frivolity?” 

“ You ask me questions instead of answering mine, Miss Tighe. 
If I should meet him—if through blind accident I should speak 
to Geoffrey again, would it be delicate, would it show proper 
womanly pride, for me to attempt one last explanation ? ” 

Cassandra did not instantly reply. The sobbing of the wind 
had died among the poplars. The leaves fell noiselessly to the 
damp earth. Only the ticking of the clock on the stairs broke 
silence. 

“For ever—never !” 

“‘ Never—for ever!” 

And with each second, thought Marjorie, how many human 
loves must be laid low, how many hearts must begin to ache for 
all time as hers was aching now! 

Miss Tighe sat calm and placid, as when the girl first entered, 
her hands folded on her knee. “And what earthly inducement 
had Pouchée to settle in a University town?” she observed at 
length. ‘ Why does the woman live alone ?” 

“Her father was maitre d’escrime in Cambridge. She and 
her mother live on, in the house where he died. I rather think 
Mademoiselle gives French lessons still.” 

“Oh, Mademoiselle gives French lessons still, does she?” 
Cassandra’s tone was absent. She rose, moved closer to the 
hearth. Her face was level with the miniature portrait of a lad 
in old-fashioned uniform that hung there. By-and-bye, “I am 
going.” she said very low, “to tell you something about which I 
have been silent for forty years.” 

“ Miss Tighe——” 

“Don’t be afraid of a long old woman’s story, or of a sermon. 
You will have neither. Forty years ago, child, there lived, in 
the far north of England, a girl, somewhere about your present 
age. This girl was on the eve of being married. Her wedding 
dress was ordered, the guests were bidden. Well, at the eleventh 
hour she chose, in a flame of paltry jealousy, to resent some 
fancied want of devotion in her lover. He was single-minded, 
loyal—of finer stuff, altogether, than herself. They might have 
been reconciled in an hour if she would have let her heart speak, 
have returned to the arms outheld to receive her. The girl 
would make not an inch of concession. She came, as you do, 
Marjorie, of people who looked upon unforgiveness as a virtue. 
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She heard around her the old stock phrases—delicacy, family 
pride—the righteousness of subordinating feeling to will! And 
so it came to pass, the lover (having neither wealth nor title) 
was allowed to go. He exchanged into a regiment under orders 
for Afghanistan. Our troops were then engaged there in hot 
fighting, and ‘ 

Miss Tighe’s voice—the brave, kind voice that Marjorie had 
always known—broke down. Marjorie felt herself turn chill 
with a vague terror. To hear of this white-haired woman’s love 
seemed, in her overstrained mood, like receiving a message from 
the world of ghosts. She awaited the sequel of the story, not 
speaking, not lifting her eyes to the narrator’s face. 

“The lad fell—a locket his sweetheart had once given him 
hidden in his breast. It came back to her, through a brother 
officer who knew something of the dead man’s story—with a 
stain on it. That stain has marked every day of a lonely life 
throughout forty years. You will not speak of this again, 
remember.” 

“Never, Miss Tighe, I promise you.” 

“But keep my words in your memory. If you meet Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot, if 2 moment comes when happiness beckons one way, 
the Bartrand pride another, they may, perhaps, be of use to you.” 





So human hearts can remain true to their griefs for forty 
years! Marjorie pondered on this fact as she walked back 
through the November-smelling, dark country to Tintajeux. She 
felt, with the certainty of morbid eighteen, that her own life 
would be a counterpart of Cassandra Tighe’s. She would never 
love any other man than Geoffrey, would never marry where she 
did not love. She was not likely to die. In the glow of her 
young health, feeling her limbs so lithe—the mere act of walking 
and breathing an ever renewed bodily pleasure—death lay over 
an horizon which she had not yet sighted. Ah, if she could hear 
Geff’s step approaching now, if she could feel his hand-clasp, 
strong, friendly as in the days of old, the collective pride of the 
whole Bartrand race would not long stand between them! 

But the mirk lanes were forsaken; no human step save her 
own was to be heard. The lights were lit in the scattered 
cottage homesteads, the children at play round the fire, the 
elders resting after their day’s work. Through the low windows 
Marjorie could see one family group after another as she passed 
along, and felt her own loneliness the greater. As she came near 
Tintajeux the cry of the owls, than which no more freezing sound 
exists in nature, was all that gave her welcome. 
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“That stain has marked every day of a lonely life throughout 
forty years.” 

The moral of Miss Tighe’s story lingered in Marjorie’s heart. 
As she and her grandfather sat for the last time together over 
dessert, old Andros took not unkindly notice of her white cheeks 
and darkened eyes. 

“You must get back your good looks before you show yourself 
in Cambridge. Women are sent into the world to be graceful. 
When they fail in that, they fail in everything. Be a senior 
wrangler if you will, but keep your complexion. You have grown 
much more like your father of late.” This was the highest form 
of praise Andros Bartrand could offer her. “ Don’t go back to the 
little skinny Spanish witch of former days.” 

“T wish I could, sir,” cried Marjorie, a flash of quickly-roused 
mutiny in her eyes. “The days when I was a little skinny 
Spanish witch, were better than any I am likely to know again 
in this world.” 







Cuapter XLYII. 
BESIDE THE CRADLE, 


“T sust feel we are too happy. It makes me tremble, Gaston. 
I would rather see the speck of cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, than for ever live in dread of it.” 

“You would rather have anything than the actual, my dear. 
That is a little weakness of the sex. Surely your daughter 
ought to fill every crevice of your dissatisfied heart ! ” 

“She fills it, fuller than my heart can hold—my own sweet 
baby. She is a wonderfully forward child, is she not? So strong 
of her age—so intelligent—so beautiful ! ” 

“ Not beautiful, Dinah. I am no amateur of infants, although 
Ican tolerate their presence after the age of two years. As 
regards the particular infant sleeping in the cradle, yonder, 
even my knowledge of the subject enables me to say she is 
unornamental—as unornamental a child as could be found in 
Florence.” 

“She is your living portrait,” returned the mother, unconscious 
of irony. “ Yes, even to her shrewd looks, to the firm way she 
clasps her fingers. And already—in that,” murmured Dinah, 
penitently, “it may be she favours me—already, Baby has a 
temper.” 

These exceedingly domestic confidences were interchanged in a 
vast old Florentine room, fitted up by Gaston Arbuthnot as a 
studio, and on a November night, some forty-eight hours later 
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than the grey evening when Marjorie paid her farewell visit to 
Cassandra Tighe. 

But November in Florence is a different season to November in 
the English Channel. The dry nipping touch of Italian winter 
had already made itself felt along the banks of the Arno, and the 
blaze from an up-piled heap of olive-faggots cast a ruddy glow 
upon the room and its occupants. Gaston Arbuthnot, his day’s 
work done, reclined, outstretched, in one of his favourite American 
chairs close to the hearth. On the other side the fire was a cradle, 
wickered, capacious, of the genuine Italian build that you may 
remember in many a sixteenth-century picture. And beside this 
cradle stood Dinah, serious of mien, gazing with rapt, Madonna- 
like devotion at the little English child who slept there. 

At Gaston’s last remark she stooped and drew a muslin 
curtain tenderly over her daughter’s face. Then she came across 
to her husband, she sank on her knees beside him. Stealing a 
soft arm round Mr. Arbuthnot’s neck, Dinah brought his cheek 
within reach of her lips. 

“ Honestly and without jesting, you can say you think the child 
ugly 2” 

“T think she will never be as handsome as her mother—the 
better for herself, perhaps. Beauty is a snare. Who should 
know that better than Dinah Arbuthnot ?” 

“Tf I had been—well, plainer than I am, would you have sought 
me out, I wonder, in Aunt Sarah’s little cottage that summer ? ” 

“Difficult to speculate backwards! I had thought some 
plainish women charming before I heard the name of Lesser 
Cheriton.” 

“That is a matter of course. You had been the friend of 
Linda Thorne.” 

“Linda Smythe, as she was, at that time. I don’t know that 
‘cette chere Smeet’ could ever be called charming. She was 
lively, apt, a thorough mistress of situation and inexhaustively 
talkative—to a boy fresh from school that gift of talkativeness 
goes for much! She lacked charm. I have heard her mourn 
over the deficiency, in her plaintive little way, poor soul, with 
tears,” 

How calmly they spoke of Linda’s qualities—this Darby and 
Joan of nearly six years’ standing, to whom romance, in its earliest, 
sweetest bloom, would seem to have returned! From what a 
different stand-point Dinah could review the sentimental 
dilemmas of Gaston’s youth! How the renewal of their love had 
bettered them, man and woman alike! 

“Sometimes when I look back upon our Guernsey days, the 
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days, I mean, which followed on that Langrune picnic, I feel a 
great remorse. Things ended happily . . . because you would 
not let my jealous temper ruin both our lives.” 

Possibly, thought Gaston Arbuthnot, because of Geff. He 
remembered their talk when the summer eve was sinking into 
darkness, the eve upon whose morrow Dinah would fain have 
quitted him for ever. 

“But I deserved the heaviest punishment that could have 
fallen upon me. Jealousy, such as mine was, then, means selfish- 
ness, not love.” 

“Spoken from a fine moral height! All the same, Dinah, I 
think you did love me slightly.” 

“T was unjust to Linda Thorne about your wager. When I 
opened the packet she left for you I was dishonourable. The 
whole thing may have been a jest—may have belonged to a time 
before you knew me at all. I recollect telling you I would keep 
that packet always. Well, Gaston—I wish now I had never seen 
it. There is a drawer in my dressing-case I have not once since 
had courage to open.” 

Gaston Arbuthnot turned his head. Studying his wife’s face 
closely, some suspicion of possible mistake began to dawn upon 
him. 

“ Are you certain as to your facts, Dinah? A drawer, you say, 
in your dressing-case which you never have found courage to 
open! And why not? I confess to being out of my depth. 
Linda’s gloves honestly lost by her, honestly paid for, lay on the 
parlour mantelshelf. Of this Iam positive. From the mantel- 
shelf I naturally transferred them to my pocket.” 

“Gloves!” 

“What else? You do not suppose poor Linda and I made bets 
of twenty pound notes ?” 

“But the word she wrote for you—the flower, the ribbon . 
Ah Gaston,” cried Dinah hurriedly, “let us never have another 
misunderstanding. I was wrong—criminal, if you choose—in 
opening a cover that was not directed to myself. But I suffered 
for my wrong-doing—you should know that—and you may be 
frank with me now. I am not so weak that you need hide a 
syllable of the truth.” 

“T put the gloves in my pocket,” Gaston Arbuthnot reasserted, 
“and to the best of my remembrance wore them out in about a 
fortnight. They were iron-grey. A pair of iron-grey gloves 
would last one ten days or a fortnight, would they not ?” 

On this Dinah Arbuthnot started to her feet. She remembered 
Gaston’s talent, of old, for calm mystification, and her heart fired 
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“T have not re-opened the subject for amusement, Gaston. To 
show you that I would make amends in earnest, I will fetch the 
packet this moment. I shall feel easier when it is in your keep- 
ing, to destroy or keep, as you choose.” 

Taking up a hand-lamp, Dinah passed into a neighbouring 
chamber. When she returned, in three or four minutes’ time, 
there was a pallor about her lips, a threatening of tears (the like 
of which during the past fifteen months had been happily absent) 
in her voice. 

“ Baby has moved—has she not? I thought I heard her from 
my room.” 

“The infant sneezed,” answered Gaston Arbuthnot, with 
gravity. “Much to my terror. Sneezing might suggest waking. 
And to be alone with a waking baby recalls Doctor Johnson and 
the tower. Bring your wonderful packet here.” She had paused 
for a moment beside the child’s cradle, “and let us have the 
scene out.” 

“We will never have a scene again while we live.” Poor 
Dinah sank into her former kneeling position; she rested her 
cheek against her husband’s coat-sleeve. “Indeed I think it 
might be fairer to you, more generous to Linda Thorne, to close 
the matter—thus.” 

She held the packet in the direction of the flames. 

With a quick movement Gaston Arbuthnot’s hand stayed her. 
He drew the contents forth from the envelope. He read Marjorie 
Bartrand’s ‘‘one word.” Then he glanced at the blackened 

flower-stalks, at the bit of tarnished Spanish ribbon. 

“And could you believe—in the full possession of your reason, 
wife—that this was meant for me?” 

Dinah’s head drooped lower. She coloured violently. 

“Could you believe that Linda Thorne, a woman who has 
travelled over half the habitable globe alone, picking up experi- 
ence everywhere—Linda, a woman of tact, a woman of the world— 
would commit herself to sentiment of doubtful application, set 
down in black and white ?” 

“TI never stopped to reason—the heart within me was too 
sore. I knew Linda Thorne had called. I saw that the envelope 
was directed to you.” 

“Or to Geoffrey—which ? It is, as you see, addressed simply, 
‘Mr. G. Arbuthnot.’ ” 

“But Mrs. Thorne and Geff disliked each other. Do you think, 
even in jest, she would ——” 

“My best Dinah—let a molehill which, during fifteen months, 
has been assuming gigantic size, return, forthwith, to molehill 
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proportions! This handwriting may be Marjorie Bartrand’s. 
One can imagine a classico-mathematical girl making that kind 
of ‘e. It is certainly not Linda’s.” 

*‘ And the meaning of the solitary word ‘ Repentance !’” 

“Ah! you must read your own riddles,” answered Gaston, with 
suavity. “Poor Linda and myself made an innocent wager of 
gloves which I won. I know no more.” 

Dinah rose. She turned her face away from the fire’s 
light. Amidst the full happiness of the last year, in her wifely 
rejoicing over Gaston’s progress in his art, in the flood of charity 
towards all men which had come upon her with the new delights 
of motherhood, she had always dreaded the cloud “ no bigger than 
a man’s hand,” had always remembered the secret which a 
jealously locked drawer of her dressing-case hid out of sight. 
Her moral attitude towards Gaston had, perforce, been a stooping 
one, an attitude of dumb forgiveness. Believing in the present, 
hoping all things for the future, it had not been possible for her 
wholly to forget the past. In this moment’s sharp enlighten- 
ment, this unlooked-for vindication of Gaston’s loyalty, her first 
movement was one of relief. Succeeding it—so swiftly that 
Dinah distinguished not where relief ended and pain began—there 
swept across her the keenest shame which in her fair untarnished 
life her soul had ever known. 

“You believe that the letter came from Marjorie Bartrand ?” 

The question fell from her lips almost unconsciously. 

“One suspects the Greek ‘e’s,’ and see—here, in this corner, 
is the Bartrand crest, an eagle with a bad-tempered beak and 
upheld claw. Take back your own, wife, your cherished vendetta. 
I will have none of it.” 

“And you think she cared, really, for poor Geff? ” 

“ Marjorie was seventeen years old. The season of the year 
was June. They bent their heads together over the same school- 
room table! Even I—I, who have been so long out of the 
running, saw whither things tended as early as the rose-show. 
Geff, no doubt, after a Platonic mode, admired the budding 
Girton girl—a girl,” said Gaston, narrow-mindedly, “ far too pretty 
for her calling! There came a breeze between them—Geoffrey 
hinted as much to me the night before he left Guernsey—a 
threatening of storm which, if a certain letter had not been kid- 
napped, might have cost him his life, I mean his liberty there and 
then.” 

By this time the blood had gone from Dinah’s cheeks. ‘“ And 
all—all was brought about through me, through my small, self- 
engrossed jealousy. Oh Gaston, how sinful I was, how guilty I 
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am, still! But for me, Geoffrey might long ago have come to 
happiness. He was our best friend always, and I betrayed him. 
I am the veriest wretch on earth.” 

Tears of repentance rushed to Dinah’s eyes, 

“ You do not mention a slight reparation you owe to Linda 
Thorne,” observed Gaston, with his shrewd smile. “You forget 
that something may be due also to me, even me, a husband.” 

“T was ill, body and mind, that miserable day. I had scarce 
had an hour’s sleep since I came back from Langrune without 
you. A flimsy excuse,” poor Dinah faltered, “and yet the only 
one I have to offer.” 

“Tt is the excuse in vogue. The big social scientists put just 
the same plea forward for the criminal classes. Crime is an 
illness. A man may run a knife into another simply because his 
digestion, reacting on the nerve centres, happened to be out of 
order. Probably, like you, my dear, the poor fellow had been 
suffering from insomnia! Such excuses,” added Gaston, “are 
comforting enough for the man with the knife, but scarcely so 
consolatory to him stabbed.” 

Dinah touched the flower stalks wistfully. She folded the 
ribbon with care before returning it to the envelope. Her hands 
trembled, in her excitement. 

“You talk about reparation ...I shall not let an hour be 
lost. I shall write to Miss Bartrand at once, send back her own 
letter, and confess—oh, Gaston, the hard word is yours—that 
‘twas I kidnapped it.” 

“You mean to perform this act of contrition—for Geoffrey’s 
sake ?” 

“T do.” 

“Poor Geff! After getting decently out of danger once (and 
his letters don’t savour of a broken heart), it seems a trifle rough 
on him to have the thing revived.” 

“ Poor Geff!” echoed Dinah, her eyes glistening through their 
tears, “ You call a man poor who has a chance of winning 
Marjorie Bartrand’s love? Does our happiness make you such 
an egotist,’—the reader will note that Dinah’s vocabulary was 
enlarging —“ such an egotist you do not care for other people to 
marry ?” 

“Or are you like the fox in the fable, my dear child—which ?” 

Dinah rested her clasped hands upon her husband’s shoulder, 
and cogitated softly. 

“Yes, I shall write to Tintajeux to-night. If it is not too late, 
if the hearts of both are free, Miss Bartrand will find some way of 
letting Geoffrey know the truth.” 
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“Of that you may be assured. If two women are to conspire 
together in league against him, I say ‘ poor Geff’ with still more 
marked emphasis.” 

And rising, Gaston moved in the direction of the door. In 
these later days, in the confidence of established love, Dinah had 
thought it no grievance that her husband should join the Florentine 
Artists’ Club, or spend a portion of every evening in other society 
than hers. 

“ Like all true women you are a remorseless match-maker,” he 
told her. “ Unless the flame between these two victims is clean 
burnt out, you will contrive by your letter to re-kindle it.” 

“T wish I were a better scribe—that I could put ‘my heart 
between the lines! Oh, I must begin at once. Baby shall be 
left—for the first time—with old Giacintha, and I will run round 
to the Piazza, and post the letter myself.” 

“ Five years hence, I hope Geoffrey will bless you for having 
written it. There was a flash of temper not to be forgotten in 
Marjorie Bartrand’s handsome eyes.” 

* And if there was! If a woman has a temper, even a jealous 
one, is it impossible for her husband’s life to be happy ? ” 

Dinah had followed Gaston to the door. She held up her face 
—the loveliest face in Florence, said, the artists who worked 
therein—for his kiss. 

“ All men are not philosophers,” Gaston Arbuthnot made reply. 
“T have learnt—tolerably dear the lesson cost me—not only to 
exist in a stormy atmosphere, but to flourish there.” 


And this is what Dinah wrote, not troubling herself over 
possible faults of syntax, not making a fair copy in the slanting 
pointed handwriting to which after much labour she had te- 
diously attained. This is what Dinah wrote—straight out from 
her heart— 


FLORENCE, November 15. 
“My pear Miss Barrrann, 

“T have just found, with shame and remorse, that I did you 
grievous wrong, last July twelvemonth. You were the kindest 
friend, save Geff, that ever I met, and I repaid you, little 
meaning it, with treachery. Perhaps when you see the enclosed 
you will guess what bitter confession I have got to make. 

“ Dear Miss Bartrand—I found your envelope on the mantelpiece 
of our parlour at Miller’s Hotel, and I committed the meanest 
action of my life. I broke it open—and because I was blind with 
selfish trouble, and thought of my own suffering before all 
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things, I kept the letter. I have had it in my possession till 
this hour. 

“Tt would be poor excuse to say I mistook the person it was 
meant for, as well as the hand that wrote it. It would be 
cowardice to say my heart was too hot, too miserable to reason 
I sinned, and if my sin has stood between my best friends and 
happiness, my punishment will last me my life. 

“Unless I make too bold, may I hope, some future time, you 
will let Geoffrey read what I now write? Ask him to think of 
July the first,—the day I went with him to Guernsey hospital. 
It was on that day, a quarter of an hour after Geoffrey left me, 
at the sight of some one he will remember, that I found your 
letter. 

“Dear Miss Bartrand, I am the penitent and humble well- 
wisher of your happiness, 


“ Dian.” 


The letter was directed to Tintajeux Manoir, Guernsey, and 
posted by the writer’s hand on the night of November the fifteenth. 
A sharp Italian night, with the swollen Arno swirling, the moon- 
light lying in ebon and ivory patterns along the Florentine 
streets, with only one person—so it seemed to Dinah’s beating 
heart—abroad in the sleeping city. 


At the same hour Marjorie’s eager eyes looked forth, through 
rain and fog, through the blurred obscurity of a Great Eastern 
carriage window, upon the lamps of Cambridge. 


CHapter XLYIII. 


HAPPINESS. 


Mapame Povcuéx’s house, the goal of the girl’s journey, 
belonged to history; a thatched, lozenge-windowed structure, 
of which the pargeted gables, the black oak joints, and plaster 
panels abutted, with pathetically incongruous air, as of some 
aged spinster at a ball, on one of the brisk, modern thoroughfares 
of the town. 

A brass plate engraved Povcuiiz was on the front door, con- 
ferring a semi-professional character upon the mouldering 
household. Although the fencing-master, honest man, had lain 
for twenty years in Pere la Chaise, and Madame Pouchée had no 
more ostensible livelihood than such small sums as Mademoiselle 
gained by the teaching of her language, their plate raised them 
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to the plane of citizens. The mother and daughter formed units 
in that curious gathering of poor French people which exists 
in our University towns, decayed families of fencing-masters, 
hair-dressers, or cooks, once prosperous, who shiver through 
English fog and cold to the end of their existence because they 
are “dans leurs meubles,” ratepayers ! 

To quit her dark old home, to forego the sound of Great St. 
Mary’s curfew, to submit her furniture to the hammer of the 
auctioneer, would, to Madame Pouchée, have seemed little short 
of sacrilege. She passed her life with no larger pleasure than 
knitting, no acuter pain than rheumatism. She could go to Mass 
on Sundays and festivals with more security in Cambridge than 
in France. Pouchée’s foils and masks were suspended in the 
raftered entrance hall. Pouchée’s portrait, as a glossy bachelor 
of twenty, with black frock-coat, turn-down collar and gamboge 
gloves, hung in the salon. Upstairs, in one of the low-ceiled 
attics, were her crucifix and bénitier, just as she brought them 
from far Provence before her first child saw the light. 

Such things to an aged woman are more than climate, more 
than nationality. Madame Pouchée’s lot; had not been rose- 
coloured during the fencing-master’s life. At the time of his 
death, even, Monsieur was in Paris, led thither by some of the 
unexplained affairs which perennially drew him from his own 
fireside. But his widow clung to the foils and masks and portrait 
with as much patient fidelity as though he had loved her always. 
The careless husband who lay in Pere la Chaise belonged to 
Madame Pouchée’s middle age. The foils, the masks, the glossy 
bachelor, with gamboge gloves and turn-down collar, were relics 
of her youth. 

Every corner of the house was burnished to that vanishing 
point of cleanliness which only French housewives understand, on 
the evening of November the fifteenth. Ere Marjorie had well 
alighted from her cab, an unforgotten figure rushed forth through 
wet and darkness to meet her, a pair of kind solid arms held her 
fast. 

“ But you are tall—but you are fresh and vermeille!” Made- 
moiselle Pouchée hurried the girl across the strip of pavement to 
the house. “I see no more the little Cendrillon of old days. 
Come, then, mére, leave thy kitchen! Come, that I may present 
thee to our future Girton girl.” 

Madame Pouchée’s cheeks were swarthy as the olives of her 
native country. An ample checked apron was tied round her 
neat black dress. She wore the provincial linen head-dress of 
her youth. Genuine French people do not shake hands on every 
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occasion of human life, and fifty English years had left Madame 
Pouchée a genuine Frenchwoman still. The old lady came 
forward, not with a hand outstretched, but with such natural 
courtesy, such charming welcome written on her Southern face, 
as reminded Marjorie of Spain, and caused her somewhat flagging 
spirit to rally. 

“T feel six years old again, dear Pouchée.” This she said when 
Mademoiselle had led her into the salon, a tiny panelled room 
where a table was cosily spread for a dinner of two before the 
fire. “Surely we had our lessons this morning! Surely I was 
wicked—when was I not wicked ?—and you gave me a double row 
of spelling for my penitence !” 

Throughout the evening a mysterious sense of having gone 
back to her childhood fell balmily on Marjorie’s heart. Madame 
Pouchée gave them a little dinner, as exquisitely cooked, I dare 
to say, a8 was any dinner in Trinity or Magdalen that night. 
For dessert were Tintajeux pears, of which a goodly hamper had 
come over as a present from the Seigneur. Their coffee was 
served in Sévres cups, dislodged for the occasion from Madame 
Pouchée’s inlaid cabinet—the costliest ornament of the salon, 
brought with her in bridal days from Paris, when the nineteenth 
century was in its teens. 

“It is like a Tintajeux holiday,” cried Marjorie, as she and 
Pouchée sat, hand clasped in hand, beside the fire. “Do you 
remember every twenty-ninth of May we used to eat our dinner 
under the big oak in honour, you said, of le martyr Protestant, 
Charles.” The Prayer-books in the Tintajeux family pew were of 
ancient date. Pouchée, honest creature, was wont to entangle 
herself among the various Stuart and Orange services, greatly to 
the Seigneur’s edification. ‘Ah, Pouchée, we are wiser now. 
We have learnt history from loftier historians than Lady Calcott. 
And I, for one, am not happier.” 

“Whenever I look at Tintajeux I see a small Marjorie with 
temper, with eyes, with a determined Spanish face—and whom I 
loved much. There are no figures in the picture. Still, when- 
ever I look at Tintajeux—” 

Mademoiselle Pouchée’s voluble tongue stopped abruptly. 

“No figures in the picture?” Marjorie glanced round the 
empty walls. “And what picture are you talking of ? Where 
18 7 photograph of the Manoir I sent you last Christ- 
mas? ” 

As she spoke Madame Pouchée entered, bearing a fresh-trimmed 
lamp—for this little household boasted of no parlour-maid. The 
old Frenchwoman lingered awhile, her quick septuagenarian eyes 
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watching the faces of her daughter and of their guest. She had 
caught Marjorie’s last words. 

“The photograph of Tintajeux Manoir? Why, it has been 
moved upstairs. It hangs in the salon of our gentleman, notre 
bon locataire—pas vrai, ma fille?” 

Mademoiselle Pouchée put the interruption quietly aside. 

“‘Mére loses her memory. We must not always heed her,” she 
observed to Marjorie, presently. “In bygone days, when the 
good papa was living, our family received undergraduates as 
lodgers. Mére has the old time in her heart, still.” 

“Jesuitry, Pouchée! I remember your talents in that line. 
In bygone days, when the good papa was living, no photograph of 
Tintajeux Manoir existed.” 

The remark was accompanied by a Bartrand look, as familiar, 
as smiting to poor Pouchée as though she and Marjorie had done 
battle over some delicate point of moral faithfulness that very 
morning. 

“There are accidents—contingencies—nay, times being hard, 
there is necessity. As well confess the truth! We do not take 
lodgers.” Pouchée’s eyes dwelt fondly on the inlaid cabinet, the 
porcelain, the exquisite order of the little salon. ‘“ We are 
private citizens—rentiéres, living on our means.” 

“ And there is no one in the house save yourselves ?” 

A flourish of Pouchée’s fingers hinted negation. “The old 
place is, in fact, two houses, as you will see by daylight. There 
are rooms at the back that can be entered by a flight of open-air 
steps—steps dating from the fourteenth century, ma mie.” 

“You promised me truth—not history, Mademoiselle.” 

“ And by hazard—for the moment—we have a locataire. Not 
an undergraduate! We spare a room or two, on occasion, to some 
quiet gentleman—some resident M.A.—some student from the 
Art Schools. No undergraduate sets foot within our doors! We 
are not licensed.”’ 

So keen a sense of distinction was conveyed by the italicised 
words that Marjorie forbore from further questioning. An hour 
later, however, when they were parting for the night in the fresh, 
chintz-draped attic which was the guest-chamber of the house, 
she ventured on a last surmise. 

“ As we passed a certain baize door at the turning of the stairs 
I smelt the smell of a pipe. Our bon locataire must live some- 
where in that neighbourhood, Mademoiselle—our quiet gentle- 
man who is not-an undergraduate and who has the photograph of 
Tintajeux Manoir on his walls?” 

But Pouchée was blankly uncommunicative. The gentleman 
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went in and out by the other staircase. Marjorie would neither 
see nor hear him during her stay in Cambridge. As to the 
photograph—it would certainly return to its place in the salon 
to-morrow morning. 

“Tf you are afraid of University ghosts,’ added the French- 
woman, as she bade her guest a final good-night, “you will do 
wisely to bolt your door. Sleep well, ma mie, and dream that we 
are making cowslip balls, as we used a dozen years ago, in the 
woods of Tintajeux.” 

The first five days of her Cambridge visit were resolutely spent 
by Marjorie in sight-seeing. It was well for her, she said, to 
come under the external influences of the Alma Mater, watch the 
cheerful flow of undergraduate life, look at Newnham and Girton 
from without, before delivering her letters of introduction . . . It 
was well for her, while she still stood uncommitted to the future, 
to run a last, forlorn chance of meeting the man she loved ! 

Here was the truth, unrecognised, perhaps, as truth, even in 
Marjorie Bartrand’s moments of sternest self-questioning. Day 
after day, however, slipped vainly by. A dozen times in each 
twenty-four hours her heart would leap, her pulses throb as men 
of Geoffrey’s height or build went past her in the crowded streets. 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot appeared not. She fell to quarrelling with 
herself over her own folly. Geoffrey might be at the other side 
of the world—married—contented: in every case must have 
learnt, long ago, to live his life, to do his work without her. 
Happily, there were reprisals . . . 

On the morning of the sixth day she determined to put her 
sweetheart away from her remembrance, for ever. 

“T have come to the end of my sight-seeing.” This she told 
the Pouchées at breakfast. “I have heard a University sermon 
and the services at King’s and Trinity. We have visited 
Trumpington churchyard, and the Backs. I have seen Milton’s 
tree and Gray’s fire-escape, and—and the Girton girls playing 
tennis. When I have gone over your house, Madame Pouchée, 
when I know what kind of rooms reading gentlemen inhabit, 
my experiences will be complete.” 

The speech fell from heridly. Small curiosity in the affairs of 
others was never a sin to be reckoned among the Bartrand qualities. 

But Mademoiselle Pouchée’s manner gave it purpose. 
Mademoiselle changed colour, fidgeted with her coffee-spoon, 
contradicted herself. ‘The rooms were the plainest rooms in 
Cambridge. No knowing at what hour our gentleman went out 
or might return. For herself, she seldom entered his part of the 
house, and——” 
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“ Pouchée,” exclaimed Marjorie, the old spirit of contradiction 
taking possession of her, “there is a mystery about our excellent 
lodger which I mean to solve. You seldom enter his part of the 
house, you say? You were in his rooms, last evening. I saw 
you enter through the baize door, as I have seen you do, pretty 
often, already. I heard your voiceas you talked to him. Explain 
these things.” 

“Enfin! It would be better if the truth were told,” said old 
Madame Pouchée in her own language. “Our gentleman is an 
enemy of the sex. What will you have! When he heard a young 
lady was coming to visit us——” 

“ He offered, of free will, to go in and out by the other stairs,” 
interrupted Pouchée, adroitly. ‘He showed the finest, most 
delicate consideration. Since that first evening when Marjorie 
perceived his pipe our gentleman has not smoked. He goes out 
early. He does not return until he is worn out with work—such 
work as his is, too—at night!” 

“‘ Then it is impossible we can disturb him,” exclaimed Marjorie, 
rising briskly from the table. “As a matter of architecture I am 
interested in the fourteenth-century stairs. The rooms they lead 
to must be equally curious. You need not chaperon me.” She 
looked back at Pouchée across her shoulder. ‘I shall push back 
the mysterious red baize, and walk straight into Bluebeard’s 
chamber without knocking.” 

And running up the stairs, she was about to put her threat 
into execution when Pouchée, by a dexterous flank movement, cut 
off her advance. 

“There may bea litter of papers. Grand ciel! there may be the 
bones, the skull.” With her hands upon the lock, Mademoiselle 
Pouchée barred Marjorie’s progress by her own solid person; 
then opening two inches of door she peered in, cautiously. “No; 
we are in order. We have locked up our skeleton, for once. You 
may enter, child—Barbe-bleu is not here to eat you.” 

Marjorie Bartrand stopped short upon the threshold. Some- 
thing in the meagrely furnished room, the piles of books, the 
small fireless grate, the absence of any pretence at decoration or 
eheerfulness, affected her strongly. She shrank from intruding, 
unbidden, on such valiantly borne poverty as was here in evidence 
before her. 

“And you have robbed him of Tintajeux Manoir!” She 
glanced round at the bare, damp-stained walls. “Tintajeux at 
least gives one a notion of quick and wholesome air, of honest 
sunshine !” 

“Our gentleman robbed himself. When I told him the morn- 
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ing after your arrival, that you had asked for it, he took the 
photograph from his wall with his own hand.” 

“And you can give him no other picture to fill its place?” 

“He has a magnifique picture here, facing the window. See,” 
Pouchée adjusted herself into a favourable light with an air of 
connoisseurship, “a magnifique portrait, just a little mildewed, of 
King William the Fourth. The fur on his Majesty's cloak has 
been the admiration of many artists. Come in, ma mie, entrez. 
What are you afraid of ?” 

And Marjorie entered. She looked for a few seconds at the 
time-stained mezzotint which, with its black frame, its cheap 
glass, seemed but to make the wall whereon it hung more sorrow- 
fully ugly. Then she crossed to the room’s one window—a 
diamond leaded casement through whose small dulled panes the 
side view of a crowded alley, of the corner of a still more crowded 
churchyard, was attainable. 

A ponderous book lay on a chair beside the window. Marjorie 
Bartand lifted it. 

“Marjorie, I defend you to touch a book! Our gentleman 
studies for medicine. Medical works are not for the perusal of 
young girls.” 

“The girl of the future peruses everything! ‘ Quain’s Elements 
of Anatomy,’” cried Marjorie, holding the volume as high out of 
Pouchée’s reach as its weight would allow. “I wonder whether 
our gentleman would lend it to us, if we asked him prettily! We 
might study our bones together, Pouchée. Who knows in days 
to come, that I may not go for a Natural Science Tripos ?” 

And—with the book still held aloft—her nimble fingers found 
their way to the title-page. In the top right-hand corner was a 
name, written in characters she knew: 


“ GEOFFREY ARBUTHNOT, January, 1880.” 


For an instant Marjorie Bartrand turned ashen pale. Then as 
she recalled her position, as she realized that she had forced 
herself, unasked, into Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s room, the poor child 
crimsoned from throat to brow. She felt that the very soul 
within her had cause to blush over her temerity. 

“Let us come away this moment. I am taken by surprise— 
there has been some cruel mistake.” 

The book almost fell out of her grasp. Swiftly as her limbs 
would carry her she made her way out of the room and down the 
stairs. Then, when they were safe again in the little salon, she 
caught Pouchée’s hand with passion. 

“TI look to you, Mademoiselle, for an explanation,” she cried 
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with impetuous voice, with flaming eyes. ‘“ What right had you 
to conceal from me that Geoffrey Arbuthnot lived here?” 

But Pouchée had the strength of conscious innocence. All 
further need of mystification was over now. Regarding their 
lodger as a shy recluse, an enemy of the sex, the two poor French 
ladies had striven with will to keep him and their visitor from 
meeting. This was the secret of their reticence, the sum of 
their offending. Mademoiselle Pouchée met Marjorie’s lightning 
glance calmly. 

“ Mére and I had nothing to conceal. How could it have inter- 
ested you to hear a stranger’s name?” 

“And you never spoke of me in his presence.” 

“Tf we did, it was by hazard. Why should Marjorie Bartrand 
of Tintajeux be more than any other young lady to Mr. Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot ?” 

“Simply,” returned Marjorie, closely watching Pouchée’s un- 
moved face,—“simply because Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot had the 
picture of Tintajeux hanging on his walls.” 

“By hazard, also, he took a fancy to the photograph from the 
first day he came to lodge with us. It had a look of Scotland,—it 
recalled some place where he hud known good times. And so, to 
give him pleasure, I said that, while he lodged here, Tintajeux 
should hang above his chimneypiece.” 

“From whence it was unhung, by his own hand, to please the 
caprice of an unknown visitor. Mr. Arbuthnot is very generous!” 

“Mr. Arbuthnot,” cried Pouchée, warming on the instant, “is 
the most noble-hearted man living! Yes, and I have travelled! I 
have had my experiences widened. I know my world. That he 
should work hard at the hospital or over his books, I comprehend. 
A high degree isat stake. Men havetheirambition. Mr. Arbuth- 
not goes into courts and alleys, vile places, left alone by the police, 
and where priests or parsons might get their throats cut. He 
searches out the worst outcasts in Barnwell and Chesterton, only 
to serve them.” 

“ Now—at this present time ?” stammered Marjorie, conscience- 
stricken. 

“‘ Now, while you and I, mon enfant, have been sight-seeing. 
His last protégé,” went on Pouchée, “is a miserable bargeman, 
one of the worst characters on the river. This man was struck 
over the head by some falling timber two or three weeks ago. He 
was too nearly gone, so his mates thought, to be carried to 
hospital, and our gentleman just saved his life. He has nursed 
him day and night, since, as one of your great London doctors 
would nurse a Prince of the Blood. If Mr. Arbuthnot were of our 
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religion I could understand it. I visit in Barnwell myself a vary 
little.” 

This was Pouchée’s account of her own charities. She visited 
in Barnwell a great deal. Beside fever-stricken, dying pallets, 
her acquaintance with Geoffrey Arbuthnot had first begun. 

“But we, Catholics, see in the poor our own sick soul. We 
hope, in saving them, to save ourselves.” 

“ And Geoffrey Arbuthnot ?” 

“He serves them, gives them his time, his money-—what do 
I know! his heart—simply because they are castaway men and 
women. ‘Sisters and brothers in a queer disguise.’ You should 
hear him say that, with his grave smile! It was to talk over 
some of these sisters and brothers, Marjorie, that I went to our 
gentleman’s rooms, last night.” 

“Our gentleman ought to be a happy man,” said Marjorie, 
with a sigh. 

The Frenchwoman’s shoulders were sceptically expressive. 

“A hair-shirt is never worn for pleasure, child. It is not in 
nature that a man of six-und-twenty should care for other people’s 
lives more than for his own. Geoffrey Arbuthnot might have 
made a good servant of the Church,—an Ignatius Loyola, a 
Francis Xavier. But if one speaks about happiness—allez !” 


Cuapter XLIX. 


FROM DINAH’S HAND. 


Turse things sank heavily on Marjorie’s bruised heart. She felt 
that Geoffrey’s indifference to herself was now an ascertained 
fact,—nay, that his fancy for her, at no time worthy of a higher 
name, had turned to repugnance. He had asked her to be his 
wife under the glamour of a picturesque moment—a friendship, 
unique in its conditions from the beginning, suddenly taking 
upon itself a surface likeness to passion! A true lover would not 
have availed himself so readily of his chance of freedom, would 
not haye magnified his mistress’s heat of temper into a crime, 
would not have rejected the fullest amends that woman could 
offer, short of falling upon her knees in the dust before an 
offended sweetheart ! 

Mademoiselle Pouchée was overjoyed when the girl announced 
herself ready, next day, to deliver her letters of introduction. 

“We shall see what such presentations lead to,” exclaimed the 
kindly soul, her round face beaming. “A dinner here, a lunch 
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there—the highest gentleman in Cambridge to be met at each ! 
I predict a succes fou! Not all the world, let me tell you, brings 
such letters to the University. By after to-morrow you will have 
every evening of your week engaged.” 

“The University will keep its head, dear Pouchée. A 
singularly insignificant young person from the Channel Islands 
runs no risk of becoming a sensation. The highest gentleman 
in Cambridge will pay Marjorie Bartrand just attention enough 
to ask her name—and forget it.” 

Nevertheless, on the score of invitations, Pouchée’s forecast 
proved a true one. Before night, arrived a friendly invitation 
bidding Marjorie to dine at the house of the Master of Matthias 
next day. As Miss Bartrand looked forward to studying in 
Cambridge, the note added, a lady high in authority at Girton 
had been asked to meet her. 

“Of that Girton lady, I speak not,” observed Pouchée, when 
the hour came on the morrow for Marjorie to dress. ‘“ About 
Newnham and Girton Iam dumb.” Imagine Pouchée dumb on 
any subject, earthly or terrestrial! “I have lived by brain 
work, I have been a teacher over nineteen years. See my 
whitening hairs, my lost illusions, my disenchantments! In 
that sad trade the woman’s heart breathes not. Make yourself 
charming, fillette! The most distinguished society of Cambridge 
is to be met at the table of the Master of Matthias. For a child 
of eighteen there may be better things in store than coming out 
high in a Tripos; yes, or standing on a level with the first 
wrangler of them all.” 

Marjorie’s presumptive triumphs caused the whole Pouchée 
household to expand. Wax candles—rare extravagance— stood, 
lit, before her mirror. Flowers were on her toilet-table. Her 
white dinner dress, with its simple adjuncts, was lovingly laid 
ready for her by Mademoiselle’s hands. 

But in Marjorie’s restless heart there was no place for pretty 
dresses, for anticipation of social success. She drew aside her 
curtain. She gazed down through a chink of blind upon the 
street, hoping against hope, as she had so often done before, to 
discover the face of her false sweetheart among the passers-by. 

It was the most crowded hour of the short November day. 
Athletic men were there, returning, in flannels and wrappers, 
from the river or the Piece; sporting men from the hunting-field ; 
reading men from their trudge along the Wranglers’ Walk. Of 
“piffers” an abundance; men with terriers, men with button- 
holes, men in dog-carts—the whole many-coloured undergraduate 
world, alert, self-engrossed. Drawing together the curtain, 
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Marjorie Bartrand moved back to her looking-glass. She stood 
confronting the pale, serious-eyed vision that met her there with 
a kind of pity. She was so young, and the years to come were 
so many, disappointed years under whose weight she must stand 
upright, give no sign she winced beneath her burthen, wear a 
brave countenance—work! She felt that she hated Cambridge, 
this ceaseless ebb and flow, this turmoil of exultant, successful, 
youthful life! Was not Tintajeux, with its dying woods, its 
still moorland, a fitter drop-scene for the little played-out drama 
of her personal happiness ? 

As Marjorie meditated, the sharp sound of the postman’s knock 
made her start. No letter of more vital interest than a dispatch 
from the Seigneur was likely to reach her; and yet her breath 
quickened. Her mood throughout the day had been one of 
feverish, unreasoning expectancy. Change, for good or for evil, 
was, she felt, in the air. Opening the door of her room she 
listened, with vague impatience. Hot controversies anent over 
weight and foreign postage were impending between Madame 
Pouchée and the postman ; Madame, in the matter of extra half- 
pence, standing stoutly on the defensive. After a time there 
would seem to be a reluctant payment of coin, followed by the brisk 
shutting of an outer door. Then the old Frenchwoman’s slippered 
steps began, leisurely, to ascend the stair. The girl’s breath 
came faster. She ran out on the landing. The letter was not 
the size or shape of the Seigneur’s letters, and it bore two post- 
marks: Florence, Guernsey .. . 

“. . . Five half-pence over weight. I hope, mére, it may be 
worth its postage,” observed Mademoiselle Pouchée, busily tying 
up violets in the salon for the adornment of Marjorie’s dress. 
“The child has never spoken about Italy, still—her heart is 
somewhere, mere, and I don’t believe that somewhere is in 
Newnham or Girton. Ah, when I, too, had eighteen summers, 


when——” 
“Pouchée! Dear, good old Pouchée!” called out a voice, 
resonant, hearty, imperious, from the attic floor. ‘“ Leave the 


violets. Come upstairs, quick! I have had splendid news. 
Everything in the world is changed. You must send an excuse 
to the Master of Matthias at once.” 

In a moment, the Pouchées, mother and daughter, were at the 
bottom of the stairs, Marjorie Bartrand, her opened letter in 
her hand, a flush of wild excitement lighting her face up into its 
vivid Southern beauty, stood on the landing above. 

“An excuse? Consider what you talk about!” exclaimed 
Pouchée solemnly. “Have your splendid news, with all my 
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heart! But have your splendid dinner, too. The Master of 
Matthias keeps the best table in the University. At his house 
you meet——” 

“The most distinguished society of Cambridge. Oh, Pouchée, 
what should I find to say to distinguished society . .. to any 
king or emperor in Europe? ... Hark! There is Great St. 
Mary’s clock striking the quarter. We have not a minute to 
lose. Write a note, Mademoiselle, in your best hand, with your 
pretty courteous French grace, and give it to the coachman to 
deliver. I must read my letter through once more.” 


Seven was the appointed time of the Master’s dinner-party. 
At the moment when Great St. Mary’s clock boomed the hour’s 
first stroke, Marjorie Bartrand extinguished her candles. She 
descended with muffled tread to the red baize door at the turning 
of the stairs. Here she paused, listened until she heard the 
shrill treble of French voices, knew that the Pouchées were safely 
talking together downstairs. Then, on tiptoe, she stole to 
Geoffrey’s quarters. The door stood ajar; a stray reflected flare 
of gas-light from some shop window in the court beneath enabled 
her to grope her way across the chill and comfortless room. 

The girl paused, irresolute. She remembered Cassandra Tighe’s 
story, remembered the miniature Bartrands, the confession made 
in their presence of Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s first love. During a 
few seconds the old Bartrand pride swayed her—the happiness of 
her life hung by a thread. Then she took a packet from her 
breast. She laid it meekly, furtively, on the student’s writing- 
table, and fled, like one who quits the scene of a committed crime, 
to the light and cheerfulness of the little salon below. 

Pouchée was decking the mantelshelf with the violets Marjorie 
should have worn. ‘“ Headstrong as ever, child! But I forbear 
to reason,” she cried, “until you explain yourself. That big 
Italian letter, re-directed in the Seigneur’s hand, has brought you 
important news ? ” 

“‘T will answer you to-morrow, Pouchée. All I know is that I 
have lost my chance of distinguished society, and that my heart 
is the happiest heart in all Cambridge.” 

“Grand ciel! Then you have a dear friend among the 
Florentines!” Poor Pouchée’s face brimmed over with curiosity. 
“T aceept him, without conditions, for your sake. The Italians 
are ungrateful as rats. Think of all my country has done for 
them! Still, if a Florentine is your fate——” 

But her imaginary concessions were cut short; the violets 
slipped through Pouchée’s fingers. There came the sudden click 
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of a latch-key at the house door. 
the passage. 

“Tt is our gentleman! Save yourself, quick, child! The 
curtain of the bay window will hide you.” 

The words had scarce left Pouchée’s mouth, when Geff Arbuth- 
not entered. He took a rapid glance round him, walked in the 
direction of the window—Marjorie’s heart thrilled as she crouched, 
imprisoned, out of sight—then stopped short. There was 
something of insecurity about his movements. 

“For a moment I was afraid to come in. The front door has 
become strange to one. But you are really alone, Mademoiselle ? 
Your visitor has started to her party? Then you will let me 
have five minutes’ chat, beside your fire? I have something good 
to tell you.” 

“That is right, sir. Please let me set you a chair.” 

In performing this little action Pouchée artfully chose such a 
point that Marjorie, shadowed, herself, might gain a full view of 
Geff Arbuthnot’s face. 

“Your fire makes one feel we are in November.” He stretched 
his hands forth to the blaze. ‘“ How delightful your salon is to- 
night, Mademoiselle Pouchée.” 

Coming in from the mud and darkness, the dreary prose of 
Cambridge thoroughfares, he might well think so. The room was 
redolent with the odour of Marjorie’s discarded violets ; morsel 
of muslin embroidery, a thimble never worn by Pouchée’s finger, 
lay on a work-table near Geff’s elbow. The warmth, the grace, 
the nameless sweetness of a young girl’s presence, were every- 
where. 

“How well that Guernsey photograph looks in its old place!” 
Could it be that Geoffrey shrank from pronouncing the name of 
Tintajeux? ‘“ You shall not dismantle your walls again for whim 
of mine.” 

Pouchée stirred the fire intoa keener flame. She gave a discreet 
little cough. 

“We will settle about that another day, sir. I wait im- 
patiently your news. Something good about yourself I 

ope?” 

“Something very good.” His face brightened. “You know 
our poor patient down in Barnwell ?” 

“Our Irish bargee, O'Halloran, the dingiest character even 
Barnwell can show.” 

“ But whom, when he was at his worst, Mademoiselle Pouchée 
tended like a sister.” 

“Tsat up one or two nights. I helped—because the good-for- 


A man’s firm step sounded in 
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nothing is of my religion. Our priest advised an act of contrition. 
I had my motives.” 

“As I had mine,” said Geoffrey. “Never condescend, Made- 
moiselle, to become a motive-monger. Do you think no experi- 
mental zeal mingles with a medical student’s attention to his 
pauper fellows?” 

“O’Halloran rewards you, I trust, with gratitude. That, at 
least,” observed Pouchée, with a touch of cynicism, “ would be a 
new experience among ces messieurs of the gutters!” 

“O'Halloran rewards me with gratitude. The bandages were 
off him, this afternoon, for the first time, as you know. Well, he 
was sitting, propped up in bed, looking at my face with such poor 
remnant of sight as remains to him, when suddenly— Doctor! 
I'm darned,’ he cried in his hollow voice, ‘if it be’ant my Varsity 
man, after all!’” 

“Modestly spoken! His Varsity man, indeed!” 

*T should have thought the fever had come back,” said Geff, 
“if I had not had my finger on his pulse two minutes before. 
‘Your Varsity man, Mike—what are.you talking about?’ I asked 
him. ‘ What have you to do with the University or its men?’ ‘I 
had to do,’ he said, ‘with a Varsity man, one accursed November 
night that you must remember, doctor. There was a lot of chaps 
together, rough river chaps,—you know the sort, sir—and three 
or four of the Varsity gentlemen come across ’em, down Petty 
Cury. The gentlemen wasn’t of the fighting kind, so far as I can 
recollect, but anyways they got intoa Town and Gown row—a bad 
one. . . Doctor, I say’— the poor fellow put out his big weak 
hand to me,—‘ I was the leader of the roughs. I struck a foul 
coward’s blow when the gentlemen was fighting honourable and 
unarmed. It was me give you the devil’s mark you'll take with 
you into the coffin.’” 

“ Scélérat—misérable!” put in Pouchée, between her closed 
teeth. 

“T tried to joke him out of his fancy,” went on Geff Arbuthnot, 
“but in vain. Mike had seen my face, before he struck the blow 
—and afterwards. He had never forgotten me. The scar which 
you, Mademoiselle, have lamented ever, as marring my beauty, put 
my identification beyond doubt. ‘My Varsity man,—my Varsity 
man,’ he moaned. ‘I’ve thought of him many a time in the black 
years since. . . And now, at last, I’ve found him. Doctor, you’ve 
saved my life,—you’ve looked after me when I should have died, 
else, like a dog on this miserable floor, here—there’s one favour 
more I durstn’t, no, I durstn’t ask of you. . . Give me your hand 
in token of forgiveness.’ ” 
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“ And you gave it him,” cried Pouchée, whose face had turned 
a queer shade of colour as she listened. 

“I gave him my hand, and Mike, who I suspect has cared 
neither for God nor man in his life, caught it to his lips. My 
dear Mademoiselle, you can guess that it was a good moment. To 
pull one’s patient round, in body, is much. O'Halloran will have 
a human heart in that dark breast of his from to-day forth.” 

And having told his story, Geff Arbuthnot rose. With a 
lingering look he took in the home-like suggestiveness of the little 
salon, the violets on the mantelshelf, the morse] of embroidery, 
the slender implements of needlework on the table. Then he 
bade Mademoiselle Pouchée good-night. Marjorie listened while 
his remembered step ran up the stairs, listened until she knew by 
the opening and shutting of a distant door that he had gained his 
study. At length she crept forth, uncertain of mien, from her 
hiding-place. 

“Have I committed a dishonourable action? Was there any- 
thing I should not have heard? Oh, Mademoiselle,” she went on, 
incoherently, “is not Geoffrey Arbuthnot the noblest man in the 
whole world?” 

And Marjorie clasped the mantelshelf, steadying herself 
thereby. She bent down over a cup of violets, hiding the face 
from which she felt all trace of colour must have vanished. 

“You look tired, ma mie. The news from Florence has not 
brought back your roses. Now, what shall I get for you?” cried 
Pouchée, stealing a kind arm round the girl’s shoulder. “Thanks 
to your Italian letter, remember, you have been cheated out of 
dinner.” 

“T should like some tea,” Marjorie answered, plausibly. “Tea 
and a plate of tartines, cut after the fashion that only you, dear 
Pouchée, understand.” 

If the flattery were a trick of war to effect the Frenchwoman’s 
absence I hold that, in a moment supreme as this, it was pardonable. 

Off went Pouchée to the kitchen, unsuspecting to the last of 
the love story in which she had played a part, and Marjorie, her 
heart on fire, awaited her fate. For the first two or three 
minutes, all was quiet. Then she heard the impetuous opening 
of Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s door. Her limbs well-nigh failed her, 
her spirit sank. Through a few seconds of suspense the past 
fifteen months seemed to unrol themselves, one by one, before her 
sight . . . At last the salon door opened and closed. Marjorie 
moved a step forward—she held out a hand that trembled violently. 
A moment more and strong arms held her close, her blushes were 
hidden on Geff Arbuthnot’s breast. 
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There was a long space of silence, an interchange of such words, 
such broken attempts at explanation, as pen and ink can ill put 
into form. Then Geoffrey led his sweetheart into the broader 
light of lamp and fire. He looked at her tall figure, her altered 
softened face, with wondering eyes. 

“You have grown several inches, Miss Bartrand. You have 
become beautiful. Tell me I am not asleep—dreaming, as I 
have done so often—that I hold yourhand. Tell me my good luck 
is real!” 

“Don’t talk of good luck, yet. I have not lost my Bartrand 
temper. Plenty of bad times may be in store for both of us.” 

“ And when was this sent to me?” Geoffrey touched his breast- 
pocket, in token that Marjorie’s ribbon and letter lay there. 
“The address is an enigma. There is a faded look I cannot 
interpret about the handwriting.” 

“T left the packet fifteen months ago at your hotel in 
Guernsey.” The girl’s face drooped. “You ought to have had 
it on the day after—after my vile temper drove you away from 
Tintajeux. I wrote . . one word . . as you wished; I sent you 
the bit of Spanish ribbon for a book-marker. But fortune was 
against me. I forgot that you and your cousin Gaston had the 
same initial.” 

“Tf Gaston had opened a letter, wrongly, he would have 
brought it to me on the spot.” 

“There was mistake within mistake—at that time poor 
Dinah’s heart was near to breaking—so she writes me now.” 

“Dinah! You have heard from Mrs. Arbuthnot? Let me see 
her explanation.” 

“T will read a passage or two aloud.” Marjorie Bartrand drew 
the Italian letter from her pocket. 

“No. You will let me read every word of it for myself.” 

And Geoffrey Arbuthnot took the letter, unfolded, and read it 
through. 

“Dinah was tried beyond her strength,” said Marjorie, in- 
stinctively deciphering a pained expression on Geoffrey’s face. 
“But she has no need to feel so contrite. It will make our 
happiness doubly sweet to know it has come to us, in the end, 
from Dinah’s hand.” 

The tone, the generous words, smote Geoffrey to the quick. 


“Can you give up everything for me,” he asked her presently. 
“Your dream for years has been Girton. Do you desire, still, to 
become a Girton student, or——” 


“T desire that you shall guide me,” was the prompt answer. “I 
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need no other life, no other wisdom, no other ambition than 
yours.” 

A finis commonplace as daylight, reader, old as the foundation 
of the Gogmagog Hills. Gaston’s prediction was verified— 
Marjorie Bartrand had proved herself a very woman after all! 


(Conclusion.) 
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Auber. 


Tue nation Ja plus spirituelle du monde counts among its 
greatest composers Daniel Frangois Esprit Auber, whose 
Christian name, “ Esprit,’ seems to have been a favourable omen 
for one of the most spirituel musicians who ever delighted the 
public, not only of France but of the world, by refined, harmo- 
nious, witty music, if I may so term it. 

Mozart began writing as a mere child, and he died barely 
thirty-five years old, yet he left an admirable library of master- 
pieces of sacred, operatic, instrumental, and vocal works. Rossini’s 
rapid working was entirely due, not to his activity, but to his 
idleness, because he left everything to the last moment, and was 
then compelled to write so rapidly, only too eager to return to 
his beloved “doing nothing.” He gave up writing when he was 
a little over thirty. Auber began serious work when he was 
nearer forty than thirty, in fact, his first opera—not a success— 
was produced when he was thirty-seven years old. He had the 
good sense to live to eighty-nine, and thereby made up the time 
which he had lost at the beginning of his life. 

I remember having seen at Paris Heine, the poetical singer, or 
the singing poet, whose verses were so melodiously written that 
music for them arose spontaneously to many a composer while he 
read them. Théophile Gautier, who translated these verses, had 
such respect for their inimitable form that he never tried to rhyme 
his translation, but only to lend his French expression to the 
ideas. In English there are many good translations, but especially 
one by Julian Fane, the brother of the present, and the genial 
son of that art-loving Earl of Westmoreland who founded the 
Royal Academy of Music. To Heine then I went, to see the 
inspired bard who had sung better than any contemporary poet 
the sufferings and blessings of love: 

“Die Engel nennen es Himmelsfreud’, 


Die Teufel nennen es Hollenleid, 
Die Menschen die nennen es Liebe.” 


“The angels,” he says, “ call it heaven’s delight, the devil calls it 
Hades’ fright, but men just call it—Love.” Iremember when I saw 
him whose eternal theme was this sweet disease of youth, and he \ 
could no longer boast the curly hair and silky moustache of the 
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young lover; I was fully prepared to see him with a stern look, 
having long passed the years of folly. But how did I find him? 
Old, shrivelled, dried-up, with a large green shade over one eye, the 
other protruding and barely seeing, he was stretched on the floor 
with a cushion under his head, and a counterpane over the short, thin 
legs, a thorough invalid, yet receiving me in the kindest manner, 
and full of sarcasm about his own condition. While we were talking 
about the immense popularity of his ‘Buch der Lieder,’ he said, 
“ Popularity is very fine, but what little of it I may have, I get 
only because I live in Paris. The Germans will not let their own 
great men enjoy celebrity before they are dead.” “And how,” 
said I, “did Goethe live, distinguished by every mark of favour 
that sovereign or nation could bestow on him?” “Goethe,” he 
said, “ was too clever to die before he attained all he wished. 
An octogenarian succeeds at last, but I can’t wait so long, I am 
rather pressed for time.” Poor man! he told me, that in the night 
just past he had suffered very much. He could not endure any 
one to be in the room with him in the dark, and he wanted only 
a glass of water to be left within reach against the time he might 
awake during the night. That glass, it seems, was not exactly at 
the right place, and when he reached for it, he upset it, and there 
he was, thirsty, alone, unable to call, not strong enough to grope 
his way to the call-bell, and condemned to wait till morning to 
get a drop of water. He was indeed, as he said, pressed for time, 
because a month after this conversation he was dead. Auber’s 
esprit to live up to eighty-nine and give his contemporaries 
time enough to let him enjoy les grandeurs et jouissances de la 
gloire, reminded me of Heine’s words that he could not wait 
so long. 

Auber was born in 1782—not, as many biographers have it, in 
1784—and at Caen, where his mother was on a travelling visit. 
His grandfather had been appointed Décorateur des carrosses de 
Lows XVI. Imagine what a responsibility for the peace of the 
State. Decorator of the King’s carriages, forsooth! The times, 
however, were not Royalist. A storm began to blow which made 
Royalty lose its equilibrium, and Papa Auber with all his dignities 
had to flee for his life, until Napoleon I., the very enfant de la Ré- 
volution, seized the sceptre. The Aubers then came back, and, 
instead of carriage decoration, established a commerce de gravures! 
Auber’s father had been a suspect during the Revolution, on account 
of his connection with the Court, and his being established in the 
street which to this day is called La Rue des Petites Ecuries. 
Very fond of music, far from opposing his son’s inclination, he took 


him to a master, Monsieur Landurner, who gave young Daniel 
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violin lessons. The name of this professor has a dreadful German 
sound, but Germans have from time immemorial been good in- 
strumental teachers, and young Auber made good use of his 
time, and rapid progress. A violin concerto which he composed 
later on, was the result of these studies. What he wrote first 
was a cahier de romances, to please the ladies whom he knew, and 
by whom he was known as an amateur. Rather timid, and not 
meeting with much success in these songs, he got tired of music, 
and asked his father to get him an introduction to some great 
commercant, but when he was established behind a desk with a 
big ledger on it, book-keeping became so tedious to him that 
he was suddenly taken with a desire to study business and the 
English language in London; and, procuring numbers of intro- 
ductions, to London he went with a friend of his. 

When he arrived in the English metropolis he was much more 
interested in the auburn hair and the fair faces of the ladies, so 
he decided to leave the commercial studies to his friend, simply 
burned all his business introductions, and sacrificed on the altar 
of grace and beauty all that his talent enabled him to lay at their 
feet. If I may be allowed to step out of the regular progression 
from child to boy, and boy to man, I might say that his per- 
petual noting down of little melodies gained him the reputation of 
a composer of “small” music, but, as Rossini said, “ He may write 
small music, but he writes it like a great and accomplished 
musician.” It is well known that in the same way Catalani said of 
Sontag: “ Her genre is small, but she is great in her genre.” When 
one comes to compare what one artist says of another, there is 
not always such fair and kind impartiality as Rossini showed to 
Auber. Even Beethoven, whose misfortune was to have flown so 
high before his time that his contemporaries could barely follow 
him, when asked his opinion about Rossini, said he might have 
been somebody if he had only studied more seriously. Yet that 
same Beethoven, that recognised colossus among composers, was 
once discussed by Kreutzer and Habeneck: by the very Kreutzer, 
the violinist, whose name he immortalised in his so-called ‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata ;’ and by Habeneck, the man who thirty-five years ago in- 
troduced Beethoven’s symphonies to the Conservatoire audiences, 
and most undoubtedly secured the best possible performances of 
them ever given in anycountry. Only this was after Beethoven's 
death, and the conversation alluded to took place in 1820, when 
Beethoven was all but unknown in France. Then Habeneck 
asked Krevtzer, “What do you think of Beethoven?” “In 
what respect?” asked Kreutzer. ‘‘ Why, as a composer,” said 
Habeneck. “Oh, a poor fool who will never do anything worth 
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preserving!” replied the man whose very existence would already 
be forgotten had he not had the great luck to be “ preserved” 
under the wings of the man whose every bar has survived a whole 
army of executants. 

One of Auber’s biographers says that Auber composed without 
study, because he was better served “ by a natural instinct than by 
sustained application to study.” A very strange assertion, seeing 
that the same biographer speaks of a conversation between Cheru- 
bini, the director of the Paris Conservatoire, and Auber’s father, 
who took young Daniel to the great composer to learn whether 
there was any serious hope for the musical career of his son, and 
received the following reply, which I wish could be engraved in 
marble for all students with undeniable disposition and talent: 
“Undoubtedly your son has a gifted nature, and if properly de- 
veloped he may attain a very high position. But before all, he will 
have to unlearn all he has until now considered the proper way 
of writing, and then he must begin from A to work and study, 
and go through a regular training and musical education, or he 
will never do any solid work.” Until then he had led the agree- 
able life of a romance writer for the sake of romance, because he 
preferred being happy to being celebrated. Was he right 
or wrong? I will not take upon me to decide the question. 
Schiller, the great German poet, speaks of a king who on his 
death-bed is asked by his successor, “‘ You have seen life in its 
every aspect. You have had every enjoyment and every pleasure. 
What is now, as the curtain falls, your opinion of the great 
drama?” To which the dying king replies, “Hearty contempt 
for everything that seemed to me great or desirable.” Being happy 
is so relative, that whilst one person is happy in a barrel for a 
house, and has no other favour to ask of a king than to step aside, 
so as not to intercept the sun’s rays; another, surrounded with 
every blessing, position and wealth, which a throne can procure, 
dies, despising all that had seemed to him worth having, or ele- 
vated and coveted in life. Auber, then, preferred being happy 
to earning or working for a great and celebrated name. His 
father, however, was not of the opinion that fooling away life in 
order to please the ladies was a worthy existence, and he compelled 
his son to look life seriously in the face, and to choose a career 
that miscuit utile dulci, “that gave him wealth and glory, and 
nevertheless left him leisure” enough to sacrifice his artistic 
offerings on the altar of any admired beauty. 

The first step which Auber took as a composer was not very 
practical. He wrote for the then well-known violoncello player 
Lamarre, a certain number of concertos, which were signed by 
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Lamarre as composer. Having thus taken unto himself the glory 
of the work, Lamarre was not scrupulous enough to trouble 
young Auber with accounts or payments, or other such tedious 
proceedings. He was practical and logical, and having kept 
Auber’s merit to himself, he kept the eventual payment for the 
same too, which made the affair more complete, and saved Auber 
the bother of counting and calculating, an occupation against which 
his artistic nature revolted, and which therefore Lamarre was 
generous enough to take upon himself. He wrote a concerto, too, 
for the violinist Mazas, which had so great a success that 
his father said to him, “ Malheureux, si tu n’écris pas pour le 
théaitre, je te maudis.” Finding, as I said before, that the salons 
and their amusement offered no serious compensation in any way 
whatever, he began his studies under Cherubini, and then he com- 
posed a messe a& quatre voix, which was never published, except 
the Agnus Dei, which he used as the prayer in ‘ Masaniello.’ 

In 1813 he came out with ‘Le Scjour militaire,’ which brought 
him neither laurels nor a heavy cheque. This opera, either on 
account of the very grave political times, or because the ;com- 
poser was not known enough, was soon forgotten, and from 1815 
to 1819 Auber did nothing but run to the librettists, begging 
for a new book. “And did you,” a friend asked him, “ submit 
your desire only to the great authors?” “Great and small,” 
he said, “I went to everybody patiently every day for six years, 
nearly as long as Jacob served for Rachel, but I did not even 
acquire a Leah—nobody had confidence in my talent.” He went, 
among others, to a Monsieur Planard every day, rain or sunshine, 
cold or hot, and when he gota little piece—‘ Le Testament et les 
Billets-doux ’—he failed entirely. Everybody instantly said at 
Paris, where nothing succeeds like success, and where a failure is 
a man’s moral death : “ What can you expect from a freluguet who 
does nothing but run after the ladies ? He will never do any good.” 

Then his father died, supposed to be veryrich, but without leaving 
him a penny ; and necessity, that great mother of great work and 
great invention, compelled him to do better. And he did better. 
In 1820 he produced ‘La Bergére Chatelaine,’ his first success. 
At last! Of his previous opera a kind friend had written : “In the 
music there are no noisy effects—it is written with a sagesse 
extréme.” And that was a merit, for, young composers usually over- 
step the line, in the direction of loud instrumentation. They 
are always afraid of not being sonorous enough, and the brass 
and the drums are worked as if by steam-power. It was there- 
fore his great good sense which kept Auber within bounds. But 
the Journal des Débats, then the great oracle in France, published 
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one line of cutting sharpness: “La musique est d'un jeune 
homme!” That was all. 

His first success was therefore all the more important for a 
man thirty-eight years old, when it is considered that Rossini had 
already ceased to write long before that age, covered with glory. 
Auber achieved another success in 1821 with ‘Emma.’ But the 
critics of the time not only felt disinclined to risk any great 
praise for a man who had only had some succes destime, and 
whom it was perhaps not “safe” to praise; but when Castil 
Blaze (who had an opinion of his own, and the courage to express 
it whether he stood alone or not) said that “the music was 
spirituelle and dramatic,” that it was “the great and good school 
of music,” they attacked him so violently, for being the only 
prophet among them, that he wroie in answer, “Messieurs, 
please agree among yourselves; I am assailed by one side for 
patronising foreigners, by the other for being governed only by 
my patriotic zeal. I say that the music of Monsieur Auber is 
charming, melodious, well-written, and the time will come when 
you will all say the same.’ And the time did come, the reader 
knows that. The success of a little opera written for amateurs, 
had such an effect upon the singers, that one and all proposed to 
carry him on their shoulders to the theatre. There is, however, 
an incident which I shall take good care not to pass over. 

During the dress rehearsal of this little opera (‘ Julie’), which he 
had written in one week, he saw one of the amateurs who played 
the fiddle in that small orchestra staring at a very handsome girl 
who sang on the stage, but so fixedly that he held his bow on the 
violin without playing a note. After having observed him awhile, 
Auber approached him politely and said, “It seems to me that 
you are not exactly playing in time?” “Ah,” said the amateur, 
“vous croyez? I must tell you candidly that I paint a little, and 
when I see such a pretty model, with such a pure complexion, I 
admire her above all.” The name of this amateur who painted “a 
little” was Ingres, and from that day, for fifty-two years, he and 
Auber remained great friends. I must here mention a circumstance 
which I heard of from Ingres himself, and which teaches a good 
lesson to this age. Ingres told me that for a great many years 
before he dared to sketch anything like a figure, he was compelled 
to design nothing but lines, circles, and mathematical outlines. 
When he began to sketch figures he was again kept for years 
to the inanimate, before he was permitted to sketch from nature ; 
and before he dared to take a palette in his hand and paint in 
oils, no less than seven years passed. Only thus are great 
artists developed ; and as it is with one art so it is with another. 
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It is because so few pupils will take the trouble seriously to 
study, thoroughly to learn, and slowly and surely to advance, that 
we have and shall have less and less of the great singers. In the 
Paris Conservatoire they must remain six years, or they are not 
admitted to the competition for prizes. Since the acquiring a first 
or even a second prize has the advantage of an immediate engage- 
ment at some lyric theatre, the pupils take good care not to lose 
their opportunity. If we had a great musical college in England 
where whoever was found on examination to be worthy, would be in- 
structed gratis, on condition that he or she should submit to the 
rules of the institution, and should regularly attend the classes until 
the moment arrived to compete for the first prize, we should reach 
great results, for voices and intelligence are not lacking. It is 
the perseverance which is wanting, the eagerness to rush before 
the public which is ruinous, simply because you can sing a 
trumpery ballad and earn two guineas; thus preventing talents, 
otherwise capable of becoming the glory of their country, from 
developing into that artistic completeness which cannot be 
obtained in any art without long and hard work. 

Necessity made Auber work, and he was at last rewarded when 
he was politely approached by Scribe, who asked his permission to 
use a romance of his in a new play.* The acquaintance once made, 
they worked a long lifetime together. Auber in one year achieved 
two successes (1823): ‘ Leicester’ first,‘ La Neige’ afterwards. If 
there was any need to prove the fickleness of the French public, 
it might be furnished by this latter opera, into which Auber 
interpolated an air that he had previously written to Italian 
words. The pit rose against it. One shouted “ Paix d lorchestre,” 
another, “Cut it out,” and when the air was continued a cry 
suddenly arose, “‘ Ce n’es-est done pas fini?” Anybody else would 
have taken the air and burned it. But Auber knew his public 
too well. After a time he inserted the same air in the “ Fiancée,” 
and it created quite a furore. 


Auber uttered so many mots spirituels, that he was very often 


* The two letters are rather remarkable for shortness and courtesy :— 

Scribe wrote : 

“ Monsieur, voulez-vous me permettre de placer, dans un vaudeville que 
j’écris en ce moment pour le théitre de Madame, votre ronde si jolie et si 
justement populaire de la Bergire Chatelaine? Je ne vous cacherai pas, 
monsieur, que je me suis engagé auprés de mon directeur 4 faire réussir ma 
piéce, et que j'ai compté pour cela sur votre charmante musique.” 

To which Auber replied : 

“Ma ronde est peu de chose, monsieur, et votre esprit peut se passer de 
mon faible secours. Mais si, avec la permission que vous me demandez, et 
dont vous n’avez nul besoin, je pouvais vous préter la jolie voix et le joli visage 
de M™ Boulanger, je crois que nous ferions tous les deux une bonne affaire.’ 
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supposed to be the author of many amusing méchancetés of which 
he was guiltless. Although extremely courteous—he belonged 
to the good old times of the last century—he occasionally 
launched a little criticism which cut sharply enough. Thus 
he said of Madame Rigault, a fair-haired, extremely correct but 
cold singer, “ There is a prima donna who might fire the rockets 
of her immense technique into a powder-mill without the slightest 
danger to anybody around it.” In one of the biographies of Auber, 
I find that he was never among the audience at any of his 
performances, and had never allowed himself to be called before 
the footlights. In those days (I speak of 1823) the mania of 
calling for the actors or singers, now so ridiculously common in 
Paris through the claque, did not exist, and the luminaries of 
Paris in the first quarter of this century—Talma, Martin, Ellevion 
—were never recalled. It was only in later days that, following 
the Italian rage, the fashion invaded Paris, and the claque 
carried it to the greatest extreme ; indeed the chefs d’emploi con- 
tracted with the claque for a reception, a recall, laughter, or sobbing 
at given moments. I once asked the great chef David, who died 
last year, this question : “Supposing there were two tenors or two 
sopranos who both pay you, but one of whom wishes to be 
applauded more than the other; or say, one being recalled, the 
other wishes a double recall. Both being customers, what would 
you do?” “Sir,” he said, with a majestic air, waving his hand, 
“T am an honourable man, and I would give the preference to the 
one who pays best.” 

There could be no doubt about the great success of ‘La 
Neige’ at the Théatre de l’Opéra Comique. But the critics did 
not yet feel safe enough, and measured him out scanty praise. 
“<* Ta Neige’ est une composition agréable,” said the one. “The 
inability of Monsieur Auber to create new melodies,” said the 
other, (and note, please, that the facility with which he invented 
new melodies was, to the last, one of his greatest qualities) “led 
him to copy a great contemporary ” (Rossini) ‘‘and try to make 
himself his rival.” Auber bore it all with the greatest equanimity, 
but his friends grew furious at the musical critics, and one of 
the best judges of the present time thundered out a perfect 
diatribe against those people who “ wrote without any right to do 
so.” But when have these things been different in Paris ? 

The reproach that Auber tried to rival Rossini was at that 
time not only out of place, but it was, if I may say so, no reproach, 
for Rossini was at the moment simply adored by all Paris. 
What he wrote, what he said, what he did, were the common talk 
of the whole town. Once he went to see his ‘ Barbiere.’ Madame 
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Fodor sang Rosina, and Garcia—the father of the great professor 
who lives in London, Manuel Garcia, the master who taught 
Jenny Lind, Katherine Hayes, Giulietta Grisi, &c.—sang Almaviva. 
Rossini was hidden in a baignoire—that is, a small box behind the 
orchestra. Madame Fodor having inserted in the singing lesson 
Rossini’s ‘ Di tanti palpiti,’ Garcia exclaimed, while applauding : 
“Bravissima, questa musica @ d’un giovinotto di gran genio.” 
(This is the composition of a young man of great, genius.) So 
saying, he turned to the little baignoire. The public caught the 
look and made so uproarious a noise that Rossini had to get up, 
come to the front, and bow. 

Auber did all he could to make Rossini’s acquaintance, and he 
met him at dinner at a mutual friend’s, Caraffa. There arose a 
question whether Lablache or Pellegrini sang the ‘ Figaro’ better, 
and Rossini seated himself at the piano and sang the famous 
first air of the ‘Barber,’ accompanying himself with such Lrio, 
with such entrain that Auber said: “ When Rossini got up 
I stared at the ivory keys, it seemed to me that they must 
smoke ! ” 

I have heard Rossini accompany, and I have had the honour of 
being accompanied by him myself. Such perfection I have never 
heard, and I very much fear I shall never hear again. His stout, 
old fingers produced on the piano a /egato like a violin; and so 
marvellously did he follow the voice or the instrument which 
he was accompanying that he guessed what the other performer 
would do, to such an extent, you might have changed ex improviso 
every moment, and he would have followed you, however unfore- 
seen your mood might have been. Poor Auber! when I saw him 
at Rossini’s funeral in his grand uniform as academician, with the 
plaque of the Legion of Honour, bowed down with grief over the 
loss of the genius who lay in his coffin, he said: “ C'est la dernier: 
fois que jassiste a des funérailles EN aAmatEUR!” For Auber, 
Rossini was the master of masters—he called him “ the Napoleon 
of Music.” 

In 1825, Auber wrote ‘Le Macon,’ the libretto of which Scribe 
simply purloined from an English novel, without going through 
the ceremony of indicating its source. Although a certain paper 
said that the opera, which was translated and played all over 
Europe, was the feeble work of a man used up, totally finished, 
Auber wrote after this his real chef-d’auvre, ‘La Muette de 
Portici,’ known in England under the name of ‘ Masaniello.’ I may 
here mention that the principal tenor of ‘Le Macon’ was Ponchard, 
whose great merit—may it find many imitators in England—was 
a most distinct pronunciation, and all the attention it deserves 
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given to the text. The sujet of the ‘Macon’ was the rather 
romantic story of a hangman at Strasbourg, who suddenly at 
night hears a loud knock at his door, and finds three men armed 
de cap & pic, who command him to follow them, having first 
blindfolded him, They then put him in a carriage which, after 
long round-about ways, brings them to a house where they are 
led into the presence of several gentlemen, who all seemed to 
pay great respect to one in the midst of them, who had a tall and 
commanding appearance. A door then opens, and a young and 
handsome woman, clad in deep mourning, is introduced. The old 
gentleman presses her to his heart and, after a tender leave- 
taking, hands her over to the hangman, to be either immured alive 
or to have her head cut off. After which the executioner is again 
blindfolded and with the same precautions brought back to his 
house. This is lugubrious enough, yet it is the basis upon which 
Scribe and Auber worked their successful opéva comique. 

Perpetually taunted for writing “small,” which meant that he 
continually wrote opéras comiques, as if the sustained breath of 
an opéra seria was refused him, he asked Scribe whether they 
could not “just try their hand” at a grand opera. Scribe said 
nothing, but when they discussed the singers to whom they might 
confide their good fortune, Scribe suddenly exclaimed: “J'ai 
notre affaire. There is no great singer available at the Opera. 
I know what to do. I have my subject.” ‘ What,” said Auber, 
“is the title?” ‘La Muette de Portici’” (The dumb maid of 
Portici), said Scribe. “Since they cannot sing, let the first part 
be given to a dancer, and let her mimic what she has to say. 
Your orchestra must provide a most spirituel and sweet accom- 
paniment.” 

The idea certainly was new and risky. It is asserted that 
the plan once fixed, Scribe and Germain Delavigne wrote the 
libretto in eight days and handed it in December, 1827, to 
Auber, who wrote the score in three months. The furore which 
the opera created is well known, and it is stated by Auber’s 
friends that of the duet, ‘ Amour sacré de la patrie,’ which drove 
Paris wild for months, Rossini said: “Je n’ai rien fait d’aussi 
beau.” With all due respect to Auber and to the very reliable 
biographer who says so, I humbly beg permission to doubt 
this. That Rossini may have said so to Auber, I will not contest 
for one moment, but that by so saying he deliberately expressed 
his opinion that he never had written anything so beautiful— 
which no musician would endorse—is what nobody will make me 
believe. Rossini was far from narrow-minded or jealous, and all 
the gossiping stories of his haying been jealous of Meyerbcer, or 
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anybody, are certainly not true. But the opinion which au 
fond he had of himself, although he took good care rather to 
let others praise his work than that he should do so himself, was 
far too good to suffer him to speak with such sweeping abnega- 
tion. I remember how he once replied to Madame Alboni, who 
said to him: “What do you want more, l’humanité entiere est 
a vos pieds.” “If you knew,” said he, “comme je m’en fiche de 
votre humanité.” Is it very likely that a man who thought 
himself so much higher than all humanity, would say of a duet, 
which is effective certainly, but moderately grand: “Je n'ai 
jamais rien fait d’aussi beau”? . . 

Esprit and grace may be superficial qualities, but they are 
essentially Auber’s qualities. He is the very personification of 
the refined Frenchman, and therefore he became so popular in 
France. There is a duet in the ‘Macon’ sung by two women 
who quarrel with each other, and it is impossible to find wittier 
music, or music which so exactly expresses the meaning of the 
words. 

On the 29th of February, 1828, the first performance of‘ La 
Muette’ took place. Everybody knows that it treats ofan Italian 
revolution. Louis Philippe, after the July days of 1830, told 
Auber that his music had encouraged the Revolution. The 
compliment was a trifle far-fetched, seeing that, if true, it took 
two years to set fire to the mine. But the humour of the story 
lies in this. The King seemed to be all gratitude to Auber, for 
had not the Revolution put him upon the throne of France? He 
asked Auber what favour he could do him in exchange. When 
Diogenes replied to Alexander, who offered him any favour he 
might ask for, that he would feel obliged if Alexander would 
move out of the sunshine, because his shadow prevented Diogenes 
from enjoying the warm rays, the courtiers seemed frightened 
that Alexander would be offended; but the hero answered: 
“Tf I were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes.” With King 
Louis Philippe it was very nearly the same. He offered all he 
could do, and Auber very simply answered that he wanted 
“nothing.” And what was it that the King, who so much con- 
gratulated Auber upon his opera, then asked him to do? Not to 
allow the ‘Muette’ to be played again! “ Pas trop souvent,” he 
said, but the fact is that it all but disappeared from the répertoire, 
simply because the royal admirer of the score was afraid of the 
effect which the revolutionary movement on the stage would 
have on the audience. 

I will here mention a grand deus ew machind which Scribe put 
into the opera ‘Fiorella,’ which Auber composed just before 
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‘Masaniello.’ A young girl deceived by a rich lover, who went 
through a mock marriage with her, suddenly finds herself aban- 
doned, and goes into a convent. Whom should she find before the 
door of the convent but the troubadour Rodolphe, who had always 
loved her, and whom she had always loved, although just a little 
distraction had made her marry the other man. Love is blind, 
you know, and such mistakes are but too natural. Rodolphe at 
first does not see it exactly in that light, and will not receive 
her into his heart of hearts. But she pleads, and sobs, and 
loves him so sincerely, now that the other man is gone, that he 
forgives her and they leave the convent, bound, I suppose, on a 
pedestrian expedition. As she is very scantily clad in rags and 
it is very cold, Rodolphe in order to warm her, smashes his guitar 
to pieces, and burns it there and then with the flame of his fiery 
passion. Let nobody now say that a guitar is good for nothing. 
After this proof of his love malgré lui they are happy, so long as 
the little wood flickers, after which there being no more wood 
or coal to be had, they go to church to be married; whether 
by special licence, and with what wedding dress, I know not. 
‘Masaniello’ with a dumb prima donna, a dancer and not a 
singer, was attacked with vehemence, like everything that is new. 
The fact is that there was no reason why she should be dumb. If 
after the atrocious deed of prince Alphonse, she should have 
appeared unable to explain the wrong done to her, because she 
was dumb, and thus have become the victim of her unfortunate 
infirmity, there would be a tragic effect in her unmerited fate. 
But the only reason why Scribe chose this novel method, was, 
that at the grand Opera there happened to be no great soprano, 
and Mlle. Bigottini, the Fanny Elssler of the First Empire, had 
chanced to give a charity performance in which she reappeared 
after her retirement, and gained enormous success; so Scribe 
jumped at the idea of appropriating this popular artiste for his 
piece, to secure its success. The very mimic talent of this great 
dancer, enabling her so thoroughly to explain by eloquent gestures 
what had happened, showed the anomaly of contiding a first réle of 
an opera toa ballerina. Of Nourrit, who appeared in the opera 
as Masaniello, a contemporary said: “It is not his voice, it is his 
soul which one admires singing.” He seems, however, to have 
sung with so much soul that his voice gave way, and when he 
found he could no more give expression to his poetical feelings, 
having lost the organ indispensable for such interpretation, he 
committed suicide. 
With the kind feeling of camaraderie, which is habitual among 
tenors, Duprez, who then reigned supreme at the Opera, said that 
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Nourrit had killed himself, hearing of his (Duprez’s) success ; but 
Nourrit’s voice had been some time giving way, and at last he 
himself became aware of it, although the artist concerned is usually 
the last to know. I shall never forget the scene I witnessed at 
the Paris Opera, when Roger, who sang his last notes, suddenly 
made a couac, and some people laughed. At first he stopped 
dumbfoundered, then suddenly he tore down his crown, and rushed 
to the other end of the stage, sobbing so loudly that the public, 
shouted to him: “ Calmez-vous ; parlez, ne chantez pas.” But he felt 
it was all over, and he never appeared again at the grand Opera. 
He would perhaps never have appeared again before the public 
had he not had the misfortune to shoot his own arm off. He 
was then persuaded to reappear at the Opéra Comique, where he 
had made his début, and where he was assured the fine remains of 
his voice would suffice. Whether that was so or not, he nightly 
filled the house, but not with his fame, nor with his singing, 
but with his arm! A mechanician had contrived to make him a 
mechanical arm, the fingers of which were small tweezers with 
which he could hold a letter or any other paper. Across his back 
under the coat he had a thick elastic string attached to the arti- 
ficial arm, on one side, and to the other shoulder with the other end. 
By drawing the shoulder up, the elastic bent the elbow of the 
artificial arm so that the imaginary fingers could receive any 
small object and hold it fast. This toy attracted the attention of 
the audience, and became the town talk, and to it this incompar- 
able artist owed his latest successes. 

Opinions on the undoubted and indisputable effect of this opera 
were very different, as so often happens. But let nobody cast 
a stone at the critics who do not agree. Only a few days ago 
I met with a good instance of the saying, When doctors disagree, 
&e.! Ata large dinner-party, there were two medical authorities 
of the highest rank. The question was the cholera. One of the 
two physicians had studied what is called the Asiatic cholera in 
India, had acquired great experience, and in a most eloquent and 
what seemed to me most convincing manner proved the microbe 
theory, the fearfully infectious character of the disease, and, 
quoting a number of cases from his personal experience, seemed 
to be so convinced that he convinced all the rest of us. Barely 
had he finished, when the other physician, just returned from 
Egypt, where he had studied the epidemic sw place, denied all 
his predecessor had said, maintained that the disease travelled 
along the rivers, and never changed its course, and gave instances 
tant et plus, which absolutely proved his case. In despair at not 
being able to make up my mind between two such authorities, 
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I asked Dr. Z., who happened to sit near me, what was his opinion, 
and which of the two great men was to be believed. “Upon my 
word,” he said, “I believe they are both right.” Tableau! 

One more word about that ‘Muette.’ The grand motif which 
so brilliantly shines through the overture, and appears again in 
the opera at the end of the fourth act as a march—do you know 
how Auber hit upon it? When, with his face covered with lather, 
he was about to begin shaving, the melody struck him, and just as 
Rossini wrote the prayer of Moses with a lotion before him, into 
which by mistake he dipped his pen, and involuntarily produced 
that famous natural, the real key to that grand effect in major, so 
Auber, with the razor in one hand and the pencil in the other, 
rushed to his desk, and, covered with artificial snow, he noted 
down a theme which made the tour of Europe, bearing upon its 
wings the fame of Auber. 

Paris is to a certain extent perhaps, not the most amusing, but 
the gayest city in the world. The importance which amuse- 
ment has in that city, and the anxious desire of everybody “ to be 
there,” produced in ‘ Gustave, ou le Bal masqué,’ the same event as 
forty years later occurred in ‘l’Africaine.’ The “bal” was so 
splendidly put on the stage, that a number of grandes dames, real 
ladies of high society, stole their way to the stage-door, bribed the 
Cerberus whose duty it was to forbid entry to anybody not belong- 
ing to the theatre, but who resembled his prototype so far as to 
take the bait when offered, and there they threw themselves with 
fury into the bacchanalian dance, and enjoyed it all the more that 
they knew they were doing wrong. At the rehearsals of the 
‘Africaine’ I saw myself princes, dukes, and gentlemen coming on 
the stage as supers, carrying hallebardes or other paraphernalia, 
simply to be admitted to hear the music about which a mad ex- 
citement prevailed so long as it was new. Here let me say a word 
in favour of Madame Cinti-Damoreau, one of the admired Auber- 
singers, of whom a great critic said that she never tried to inflate 
her voice to give herself an appearance of greater strength than 
she possessed, or of an exaggerated passion. She sang on three 
great stages, but never has anybody heard her shout or force her 
voice. How I wish all our tenors and young soprani would take 
her example to heart! 

Auber was perpetually “at it.” Sometimes I met him on the 
boulevards, sometimes in his own street, Rue St. Georges, where 
ke once amused me immensely, passing his door five times, 
and continually retracing his steps, because he—composed. He 
often went to sleep while he scored, and once I saw on his music 
paper a zig-zag which looked like the sign which medical men 
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make for an ounce (5). I looked long at it, to find out, without 
asking him, what it might signify. At last he"smiled and said, 
“Vous étudiez mes hiéroglyphes. Eh bien, celle-la je vous la 
donne en mille.” Of course I could not guess it, and he said that 
while writing, a dream of a rather drowsy kind overcame him, 
and the pen, following his retiring movement, “described” the 
sketch mentioned. 

Auber was sometimes surprised at the grandeur of his fame. 
He was modesty itself, and it is rather amusing to compare 
him to another composer, a contemporary of his, Spontini, who 
at a dress rehearsal of one of his operas (I believe it was 
‘Olympia ’) appeared at the desk in grand costume, covered with 
all the decorations he was favoured with. Approaching his desk 
slowly and majestically, he elevated the baton, fixed his eagle 
eyes on the full orchestra and chorus, and spoke as follows: 
“Gentlemen, the work which we are going to have the honour of 
performing is a masterpiece. Now then!” 

Auber seemed to be always providing for a rainy day. He per- 
petually noted down motives. Then, when he had an opera to write, 
he took his sketch-books and there chose among the thousands 
of notes what he wanted. He used to say that the difficulty for 
him was not to get millions, but to know how properly to spend 
them or use them. So long as there is a question of musical 
notes, that may be so, but if there should be a question of bank- 
notes, it always seems to me the case is the reverse—a much 
greater difficulty how to accumulate millions than to spend them. 
It is clear that with so many operas pouring from his ever-ready 
pen, he occupied a great number of singers, and he had always 
something soothing to say even when he was not particularly 
pleased; for instance of Ricquier, who used to sing with a 
down-right false intonation, he said: “ Ricquier sings between 
the keys of the piano.” Berlioz did not use such kid-gloves 
when he had something to say against a singer. He wrote 
about Duprez, whose perpetual éclats de voix broke at last even 
his steel organ, although he had for thirteen years tyrannised 
over the Opera without anybody daring to say what every- 
body was hinting: “ Duprez shouts so that it hurts the chest of 
the audience.” 

‘Fra Diavolo,’ ‘ Le Domino Noir,’ ‘ Les Diamants de la Couronne’ 
(of which one critic said they were the last diamonds in Auber’s 
crown), and many other successful operas, were translated into 
every civilized language and sung all over Europe. Fertility is 
not always a proof of greatness, because quantity is not necessarily 
quality, but it is undoubtedly more difficult to write a number 
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of great things than a few. A horse may well run a mile in 
two minutes, but not five miles in twenty. 

In the year 1844, Auber had great success with an opera 
called ‘Le Duc d’Olonnes.’ Appointed Directeur des concerts de 
la cour, he had to accompany those who by royal favour were 
received at the Tuileries to sing or play before their majesties. 
It so happened that a young man arriving from Toulouse in the 
same year, and well recommended, was “ commanded ” to "play at 
the palace, and Auber therefore had to accompany him. The 
name of the young violinist was Prosper Sainton, who has since 
been heard of in this good city of London. Anxious as every 
young artist is to make a name, and fancying that the day after 
he played at Court every newspaper in Europe would be filled 
with all the details of his performance,—an illusion which so many 
of us have entertained—he called on Auber to ask for an appoint- 
ment in order to rehearse his piece. ‘ Come at six o’clock,” said 
Auber. “In the evening?” asked Sainton. “ Not so,” replied 
Auber, “at six in the morning.” And at six in the morning 
young Sainton repaired to the house of the celebrated composer, 
who was already studiously working at his piano, and informed 
Sainton, who was surprised to see him up so early, “ Ah, mais j’y 
suis depuis c1xq heures.” They went through the piece, Auber 
asking to be allowed to make some changes in the ritowrnelles ; 
and in the evening they went to the palace, where they were 
received as if Auber had been King, and Louis Philippe a great 
musician. Queen Amélie sat there with her broderie in her hand ; 
all the other ladies had some work to do. There was none of the 
etiquette of a Royal family, but the kindness and simplicity of 
bons bourgeois. Auber sat down to the piano and accompanied 
the pupil to whom he had a very short time before, as President 
of the Jury, awarded the premier prix, after which they all took 
tea together, making both Auber and Sainton forget that they 
did not belong to the Royal family. When they went away, 
Auber conducted Sainton to his house and cut short his effusions 
of gratitude by saying: “But don’t you see that it is only 
because I am older than you, that I can render you some service ; 
when you reach my age you will do the same for your young 
friends ;” and he left the young man dreaming of all he had 
achieved that evening, and mightily surprised next morning that 
there should be another subject of conversation all over Paris 
than the Court concert where he had played. What an impor- 
tance everything has in our own eyes that concerns us, and what 
long experience we need to perceive that we are but a drop in that 
ocean called the world! I say “we,” because you and J, and [ 
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dare say everybody, more or less, has been in the same position 
and fancied what we have done was a matter of vast importance, 
which a few years later resembles a bubble that has burst. 

When we remember that Auber wrote ‘Marco Spada’ in 1852, 
that is to say, when he was seventy years old, the indestructible 
verve cf this great man must strike everybody. This ‘ Marco 
Spada’ followed an opera less known, but which at its time 
created some sensation—‘ La Corbeille d’Oranges.’ I mention it 
only on account of one of the greatest singers of this century, 
who bowed then for the first time to a Parisian operatic audience 
—Marietta Alboni. 

Everybody has heard the story of Mozart writing the overture 
to ‘Don Juan’ at the very last moment, and rehearsing it whilst 
the ink was not dry with which it was written. When Auber 
wrote ‘ La Siréne,’ he rehearsed everything except the overture, 
which he left for the dress rehearsal the night before the perform- 
ance. It was played, and displeased not only the performers, but, 
more than any one, Auber himself. It was nine o’clock in the 
evening. He said, “Go on rehearsing; I have something to do, 
but I will be back as soon as I can.” At midnight he returned, 
and brought the full MS. of a new overture. He gave it at once 
to the copyist and said to him, “It would be fine fun if this should 
be worse than the other one.” “ Impossible,” said the copyist, who 
meant to be very courteous. The next evening the parts were all 
written out on the desks, and the overture was uproariously 
encored. Auber would never attend a performance of any of his 
operas. “If I did,” he said, “I could never write another note.” 
The delight he took in Rossini’s music, made him one evening go 
to hear ‘ William Tell,’ and he sat quietly waiting for the charming 
violoncello trio, which begins the overture. The conductor arrived 
and gave the sign. Oh, horror! Instead of the low E on two cello, 
a smashing diminished seventh. .. . Through a prima donna’s 
indisposition ‘ William Tell’ could not be given, and unknown to 
Auber the spectacle had been changed, and his ‘ Masaniello ’ was put 
in the place of ‘Tell.’ So he jumped up as quickly as his green 
eighty-seven years would allow, and ran away from his own work. 

A French critic who said that he never criticised music because 
he understood it, and left that business to those who did not 
{they are numerous in France), called Auber: “ Cet adorable jeune 
homme de 87 ans.” But that “amiable young man of 87” was 
for ever having the weakness to write his last opera. Every 
score he sent to the Opéra Comique was the last one. He was 
just like those gamblers who always say, “If I win this time, 
I withdraw,” and that goes on until they have nothing more to play 
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with. A very great pianist, one of the greatest known, once sat 
at the “green table” at Baden Baden, and won thousand after 
thousand francs. I came in when he had won 6000 frances, and I 
begged of him to stop, and take his “mammon.” He would not. 
He said he must have 10,000 frances. Well, he went on; he won 
again—so he had 7000, but he continued, lost, doubled, lost, and at 
last he lost everything he could lose, and then he swore he would 
not play again. A year afterwards in America I saw him at it 
furiously, and again and again losing. If you are possessed of a 
mania, be it a passion or a vice, do all you can to master it, or 
you will infallibly become its slave. Auber was, more than any 
known composer, the friend of the unknown singer. It was a 
point with him to “invent” a singer. Any sympathetic young 
girl with a fresh voice, any young man who boldly asserted his 
talent and had a nice appearance, could be sure to get some réle 
from Auber. Once before the footlights and launched in that 
world of variety called the stage, he was forgotten for some new 
discovery. Auber had a longer life than many men, not only 
because he lived more years, but because he lived more hours every 
day. He rarely slept four hours, and he once told me that he 
nearly did without sleep after his twentieth year. ‘When the 
sun rose and threw his brilliant rays into my room, I knew it 
was time to extinguish my lamp and go to bed.” Like so many 
Parisians the atmosphere of the boulevards was the only one he 
thought fit to breathe. I well remember a lady who asked me 
where I had been travelling in August, and after I had told 
her, she exclaimed, “ Ah! i n’y a qwa Paris qwon peut vivre!” 
It happened once to Auber that his doctor told him he must 
go away for a fortnight. He left for the country, remained 
there five days working from morning till night in his room, and 
then rushed back to Paris, and during the whole time of his return 
journey thought of nothing but the score which was to follow 
the one he had just finished. 

He had a way of defending people for which they were not 
always grateful. It is well known what a scandal the first 
performance of Wagner’s ‘Tannhaiiser ’ caused, the Jockey Club 
being determined to hiss the opera to death. Several musicians 
discussed the music before Auber, who at last said: “It would be 
childish to deny Wagner’s great talent. The misery is that his 
music is written like a book without a stop or a comma ; you don’t 
know where to take breath, and you are suffocated even when you 
feel inclined to admire.” Wagner himself called it endless melody, 


and as we are all mortal and must grow towards an end, we 


cannot easily conceive the endless in any sense. 
VOL. LXXy, 
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Auber prized his servants and his horses. He had two servants 
forty years, and I am not sure but that his despair when his 
horses were taken during the siege to be slaughtered and eaten, 
cut his life short. He would never admit that he was old. Some- 
one showed him a white hair on his coat-collar. ‘“ Oh,” he said, 
“some old man must have passed me.” “ Don’t you think,” a lady 
asked him once, “ that it is very unpleasant to get old?” “ Very,” 
he said, “ but until now it has always been thought the only way 
you can live a long time.” 

Auber’s last opera, strange to say, was ‘ Le premier jour de Bon- 
heur.’ He wrote it for Madame Cabel, one of the three renowned 
vocalists of Paris who had been music-hall singers, that is: Cabel, 
Ugalde, and Marie Sass, who had one of the most superb voices ever 
heard at the grand Opéra. A young singer, transparent with a 
pink and white complexion, made her début there, Marie Roze. She 
has developed her talent since then. On February 15th, 1868, the 
“young” octogenarian produced this last opera at the Théatre de 
lOpéra Comique, which had seen so many of his successes. As 
usual, he would not stay in the house to see it ; but during the last 
act he came on the stage, and every one of the performers was 
sure, when the opera was over, he had but just seen him. 
Yet when public clamour called him before the curtain, as if 
by magic he had disappeared: they sought him everywhere, 
but found no Auber. When at last there was no chance of 
bringing him before the footlights, and the public began to leave 
the house, Monsieur Auber knocked at the door of Madame Cabel, 
who had played the chief part in the opera, and of Mlle. Marie 
Roze, who, though entrusted with a much smaller part, had really 
made the hit of the evening, and apologising for his disappear- 
ance invited them both, and in fact all the principals, to a supper 
at the Café Anglais. 

Auber, although well advanced in years, never felt tired: he did, 
as I said, without sleep, and at that supper the young singers were 
enlivened by his verveand his lively stories. But they began to feel 
a reaction after the excitement of the premiére, and Auber saw that 
he could not keep them much longer ; so he called the gargon to 
pay his addition, which was quickly brought. But oh, horror! 
what did he find? He had no money. He told the gargon, “I 
am Monsieur Auber: I will pay to-morrow.” ‘You may be 
Monsieur Auber, but you must pay to-night.” A short conversa- 
tion arose ; the master of the establishment was not to be found: 
what was to be done? “TI cannot help it,” said Auber, “I must 
send to my notatre. He always has gold in his safe. It is a cruel 
thing to awake the poor man, who has been asleep probably for 
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two hours; but what can I do?” He sent a few words, pencilled, 
by a cabman, with orders to insist on seeing the old gentleman, 
who, poor victim, half-an-hour later made his appearance in 
terror, and amazed like a point of interrogation. What could 
old Monsieur Auber have done—what scrape could he have got 
into—that at two o’clock in the morning he wanted his notary 
to help him out ? You may imagine how surprised he was when he 
heard that it was nothing but a few hundred francs Auber wanted to 
pay for hissupper. But barely had he appeased the anxious waiter, 
when Auber struck his forehead with his open hand and said : “ Ah, 
que je suis béte, I have my purse in my overcoat, now I think of it ; 
I'll pay you back at once. And there is a sovereign for you,” 
he said to the waiter. “T’as bien jouétonréle!” Well, what was 
the explanation? He had the money in his pocket, and had played 
this farce with the waiter in order to keep the company an hour 
longer together ! 

Auber died during the siege, broken-hearted at being forced out 
of his habits, separated from his horses and his quiet way of life. 
He was as thorough a Frenchman as ever lived. Full of ready 
wit, fidgety to a degree even in his work, changing so much, that 
“ someone else or something else ” possessed the latest and greatest 
attraction for him; a gifted organisation, a most amiable man, 
and the most fertile and successful composer of his time. Yet 
such is the ease with which Frenchmen forget, even their gloires 
nationales, that beyond the little monument they erected for him 
in his ville natale, at Caen, if any one should propose a marble 
statue for Auber ten years hence, he would barely get the amount 
necessary for the plaster! Sic transit gloria mundi. 

L. E. 
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A Dream of Venice. 
SONG. 


Tue silvery moon, 
O’er yon lagoon, 
Is shining, dear Ninetta ; 
And sweet to-night 
Her lovely light 
Upon the Piazetta. 


Like gems that pave 
Old Adria’s wave 
The myriad lamps of even, 
And as we glide 
O’er the starlit tide, 
We'll seem to float in heaven. 


Come, let us hear 
The gondolier 
Sing strains of love and glory, 
While swift arise 
To dreaming eyes 
The pageants of old story. 


3ut sweeter far 
"Neath moon and star 
Than all the past can be, love, 
To pluck the flowers 
Of present hours, 
And dream—of only thee, love. 
GrorGcEe Forester. 




















Oh, — Madame!” 


Parr I, 


Tuery were standing talking in the middle of the road, but it was 
only the by-road that leads from) Varenne, the village proper, 
to the small establishment of Varenne-les-Bains, with its 
bath-house, its three or four confiding patients, and its general 
air of weak attempt and failure. Farther on, the road widens 
and merges into the high road, which, fourteen or fifteen miles 
onward, goes through the town of Rouen on its way to Paris. 

They were getting on capitally, although, so far, their conver- 
sation had been much the same as that which the young man, 
Jean-Louis Thibout, had been holding with old Pierre of the Mill, 
and half a dozen other matter-of-fact persons, not ten minutes 
ago. She had cast down, her eyes and was shuffling the dust of 
the road about with the toe of her shoe. And she had rolled up 
a string of her apron into a nice compact little ball. 

And he was raptly gazing at the pretty slender young creature 
before him, with all his heart looking out of those eloquent dark 
eyes of his, which caused such a disturbance among the young 
girls of both Varennes! 

“They did not think in the village that you would have 
inherited,” she said. 

“T dare say not,’ he answered. “I did not think it myself. 
The poor old man had eight nephews, and I am not the eldest by 
four. Enjin! I don’t know why, but he chose me!” 

“T dare say you will miss the life at Rouen,” she said shyly. 

“Do you think so, Marjolaine?” he asked, smiling. “Do you 
really think that I like better to sit all day in a dingy office, 
copying papers, than to live here my own master—and to be near 
you?” 

After this there was a silence, during which he stood, still 
gazing raptly at her, and murmuring twice in most persuasive 
tones, “ Marjolaine ! ” 

But she did not look up. She had something to say, and did 
not know how to say it. 

At length she found courage enough to look up, but not to 
make her little speech, so she made a remark at random : 
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“Ts it true ?—they say that Monsieur de la Grosniére is going 
to be married.” 

“ Quite true—but is that a reason why you should be so hard 
upon the cord of your poor harmless little apron? Let me pinch 
those little fingers of yours to see how they like it themselves ! 
Yes! he is going to be married, and I can tell you all about it— 
he is going to be married to the daughter of a very rich widow. 
The husband made an immense fortune in buttons for the Army.” 

“Madame Sélonge!” exclaimed the young girl. “Iam doing 
work for her. She came here to take the baths.” 

“Yes. And she does not take them. So they say she came 
here in reality to dangle her daughter before the eyes of Monsieur 
de la Grosniére. And, as the daughter has a million of francs 
in her pocket, she has not been obliged to dangle her for very 
long! He gets the money. The Maman gets the title. Bien! 
but what does that poor little girl get? Does one at seventeen 
want a title? How can she be asked to love that man with his 
thirty-five years, his semi-bald head, his eternal eye-glasses, 
and his weariness of everything ? I call that a terrible marriage. 
There is no love anywhere. Now I will tell you my idea of a 
happy marriage. First, there must be a very absorbing love 
between two e 

“Tsn’t it getting rather late?” said she, trying to take away 
her hand—only he held it too tight. 

“You will not get rid of me like that,” said he, and took a 
sudden leap from generality to personality. 

‘When two people like you and I are thinking of nothing but 
each other every minute in the four-and-twenty hours—hein ! 
don’t we?” 

She laughed a little and blushed a great deal, and said, “ I don’t 
know . . . what you think about!” 

Then he was more personal still, and gave her an innumerable 
number of kisses. So that he was appalled at his own impetuosity 
when he had given way to it; and was greatly relieved that she 
only said: 

“ Voyons !—voyons, Jean-Louis! Besides, I have something 
very serious to say to you.” 

“Oh well. I think I know what it is—va, toujours, 
Marjolaine! ” 

He had a smile of his own that was often very disconcerting. 
Consequently she made nothing of her grand speech. 

“When you were poor—I think Ishould have made you a good 
wife—for I am economical. But... you ought to do better 
than me, now that you are become a rich man.” 
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“T have nothing!” he cried. “It is all yours. The house— 
the farm—the furniture—the old pewter plates your mother used 
to envy; the crockery that the poor old fellow, who is just gone, 
was so proud of; even the Sevres cup—the famous Sevres cup, 
Marjolaine! And the man—you see him before you—the man, 
he is yours too! And you know it as well as he does! Every- 
thing is yours—but you must be mine!” 

There is a time for everything, and Marjolaine laid down her 
misgivings, and her blushes, and her innocent coquetry, and her 
charming face grew white with deep emotion, as she said gently, 
“Very well then, Jean-Louis ; here Iam!” 

After this satisfactory meeting Jean-Louis went back to the 
farm-house, in which he was not yet settled; first to imagine 
Marjolaine in every room, and then to lock the place up. 

He had left the door leading immediately from the garden, 
into the red-tiled kitchen, slightly ajar. And, when he now 
went in, and had advanced a step or two, a sight met his eye, 
that, for a moment or so, deprived him of speech and of further 
movement. 

A lady, young and pretty—at a glance most men would have 
noted that—was standing on the top of a double ladder rummaging 
among the contents of the highest shelf of a china cupboard. 

The circumstance was so peculiar and unexpected, and the 
aspect of the young lady, from the lace ruffle round her slender 
throat to the ultra-fashionable embroidered tips of her dainty 
shoes, was so thoroughly elegant and so completely at variance 
with her manner and her occupation, which were thoroughly 
business-like, that all he felt able to do at first was to stand 
perfectly still and stare at her. 

Eventually, however, he did make a remark, seeing that she 
had been far too busy clinking together his porcelain and glass- 
ware, to hear his footsteps. And for a man who suddenly sees 
a stranger intimately, indeed familiarly, turning over his own 
carefully-put-away property, the remark was a moderate one. It 
consisted of the one word “ Madame!” 

Whereupon she started so violently that she was obliged to 
clutch hold of the cupboard door, and nearly lost her balance ; 
besides quite loosing a little plate that she was holding in 
her hand and which, falling on the red tiles, was forthwith 
smashed. 

“Oh! Monsieur,” she said stammering, “is that you?” 

“Well, yes. Iam certainly myself,” said he, smiling. 

“T thought, Monsieur, that you had gone back to Varenne,” 
said the lady, turning very pink. 
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“ Evidently!” said he, still smiling. 

“J—I—dear me! You do not ask what I am doing here, 
Monsieur ?” asked the lady, still more pink. 

“ Well—I found that out for myself,” he answered, stooping to 
pick up the fragments of his plate. 

“T am afraid there is a—a broken plate!” said she hesitating. 


“Or, at all events, a very good imitation of one!” he said 
calmly. 


“‘ Monsieur e 

“ Madame——” 

“You do not ask any questions ?” 

“Well, yes, I do!” said he, rising and straightening his back. 
“Tn the first place, tell me, who are you, Madame ? ” 

She sat down on the top of the ladder, her soft white skirts 
clinging gracefully round her affected little figure, her ring- 
bedecked fingers folded in her lap, her large blue eyes turned 
full upon him, and full of a most effective and pleasing thought- 
fulness. 

“You observe, Monsieur, that I neither ask you for your name, 
nor have I offered to tell you mine. You look intelligent. 
Intelligent people are almost always discreet. Be discreet!” 

“Certainly, Madame. But will you not come down from that 
ladder ? ” 

She looked distressed. 

“ Voyez vous, Monsieur. I must confess that I am a little 
afraid of you.” 

“Oh! Madame!” He endeavoured to say this with a perfectly 
serious face, but broke down in the attempt. 

“Oh, Monsieur! Not in that sense of course! Iam not one 
of those people, who think one has only to be any kind of young 
woman in order to be attractive in the eyes of any kind of 
young man! I know better. Besides, I am not pretty!” 

“Oh, yes you are!” said he, smiling again. 

“Tet us change the subject. I am a little afraid of you, 
because of the colour of your eyes, but particularly because of 
the shape of your nose. Yes! the shape of your nose alarms me, 
I confess, Monsieur. According to Lavater. . . have you studied 
Lavater much, Monsieur ? ” 

“Never heard of him, Madame. But, whoever he may be, he 
is welcome to object to my nose. You were saying——” 

“ According to Lavater, you have an investigating spirit. I 
feel sure that you are resolved to know why I am on the top of 
this ladder. You will probe, you will cross-question, you will 
argue and confute—and in the end, you will make me. . . oh, 
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yes! make me give you my reasons for being here on the top 
of this ladder. Your nose is a determined one!” 

“Then suppose you tell me your reasons now, and save all 
struggling!” 

“But I have nothing to tell. What I mean is, that you are 
one of those mesmeric people, who think of something themselves 
and then put it so tightly into some one else’s head, that the 
some one else fancies he originated the idea. Whereas, no, it 
came from outside influences!” 

This was not talk that he could follow, though naturally he 
was shrewd enough. He felt at a disadvantage, and frowned in 
a displeased and masterful manner. 

“You must not be angry with me,” she said quickly. “I 
really cannot explain why Iam here. I was—I was impelled... 
in the weary search after something new—fresh——” 

At this his brow cleared and he laughed out, “Try again, 
Madame!” 

“Yes. But I cannot collect my thoughts while you stand 
growling at the bottom of the Jadder like a great house-dog at a 
stray cat. And now I think of it, you don’t tell me your rame. 
But, what are you doing here yourself?” 

“Why! you know me very well!” he cried. “The first words 
you spoke to me were, ‘I thought you had gone back to 
Varenne.’” 

“Were they? Well, hereabouts, unless people sleep in the 
roads, it is just the village of Varenne where they must go! 
Well, if you are the master of the place, I had better speak. I 
came here, you must know, because I was thirsty. There! now 
you have the grand reason and excuse. I tapped at the door to 
beg for a cup of milk or some water. Personne! The fountain 
out there looked so delicious, really the sound of that rippling 
water was too aggravating! And, as there was no one here, 
I ventured to come in, and to—to look for a glass or a cup for 
myself.” 

“ Mon Dieu, Madame!” cried he. ‘“ How thirsty you must be ! 
What!—you have had the trouble of looking all over the 
house, until you found this ladder behind the back-door! And 
you have actually been obliged to carry it as far as here, with 
such small hands! Why, you must be almost delirious with 
thirst! And with all that crockery idle before you—you could 
not find one glass or cup to suit you! Come down, come down, 
Madame, I beg of you, and let me get you water to drink at 
once,” 


She came down. For he went two or three steps up 
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the ladder, and took firm hold of her hands, saying, “ Permit 


me,’ in the most polite manner, but pulling determinedly 
nevertheless. 

When she was standing on the red tiles, with two vivid spots 
of colour to match in her cheeks, he sprang nimbly to the top of 
the ladder, and rummaged among the crockery himself, but 
effectually, for he presently brought out a small dark-blue cup, 
at the sight of which, such a smile came into her face, that she 
was forced to stoop, and pretend to arrange her dress, in order to 
hide it. 

“T have chosen my best cup for you!” said he graciously as 
he sprang down. 

“ Indeed ? ” 

“Yes. It is not large. But you can have it re-filled six or 
seven times.” 

Then he went outside to the fountain, rinsed out the cup 
several times, and then carried it carefully back to her, brimful 
of clear cool water, and said, “ Za!” triumphantly. 

“Oh, thank you!” She took a sip—* Delicious!” 

“Do you call that being thirsty ?” cried he. 

“Itis...my way of being thirsty, Monsieur,” said she timidly, 
and took another sip. 

“T understand!” said he. “Madame is thirsty enough to walk 
uninvited into somebody else’s house, to push open doors, to look 
for ladders, to carry them to cupboards, and to make very free with 
other people’s china! But she is not painfully thirsty. Not 
thirsty enough to drink when water is offered to her! Now— 
you are to drink all that! And let me tell you that my deter- 
mined nose is in earnest. It expects to be obeyed!” 

“ Monsieur!” cried she indignantly. 

“ Drink !—drink it all—and at once!” cried he, folding his 
arms. 

“T will not!” cried she. 

He took the cup from her and made a movement as though he 
would fling it away—and what a scream she gave! 

Then when she saw that he had only dashed away the water, 
she added in her sudden revulsion of feeling—*“ Imbécile !” 

“Not so imbécile as you think, Madame,” said he. “It is time 
the farce was ended. You are some great lady from one or other 
of the chateaux about here, and you have come to steal my Sévres 
cup, since long experience of my family has taught the possessor 
of the other eleven that that is the only way in which he can 


complete his set. Iam sorry to be disobliging, but, P'affaire est 
manquée !” 
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She looked straight at him with such an amazed expression 
of face that he stopped short—coloured violently, and was 
silent. 

“T am in the wrong, Monsieur,” she said at length with much 
but gentle dignity. ‘“Idid break into your house, and you take 
me for a thief. It is natural. I am somewhat of a china-lover 
myself, and I can see that your cup is valuable, and must origin- 
ally have been one of a set. And I can quite understand that 
you are easily alarmed about it. But why you should charge me 
with desiring to—to steal it, is I confess an enigma tome. We 
have all our faults, according to our position in life. Theft is not 
a—a weakness to which I am necessarily exposed.” 

He was hot all over, then cold. 

“ Madame,” he stammered,—*“ Madame being, as it were, appar- 
ently on the top of a ladder-——” 

“ But, Monsieur, I always did like sitting on ladders. I mean 
to try to bring them into fashion at Paris—in fancy woods, 
with gold nails. You see, we are perfect slaves to our servants. 
Are we exasperated by the fold in a curtain that hangs 
unevenly—we must call a servant, and a ladder. It is absurd; 
besides, it is well known that the air is warmer and there is less 
draught near the ceiling. I am not for conventionality in 
furniture. Besides, it is the fashion to paint one’s own ceilings 
oneself, with one’s own designs. In that case, you agree with 
me, how necessary is a ladder!” 

“This cup,” he began (he had waited politely until she had 
finished speaking)—“ this cup was given to the grandmother of 
my old uncle who is just dead, by the great-grandmother of the 
present Baron de Laraye. His chateau is about twelve miles from 
here. I dare say you have heard of it. It was given, because my 
old great-grandmother fancied it, in cheerful payment of a little 
service rendered. Ever since then, subsequent barons and 
baronesses have coveted it, in order to make a valuable set 
complete, and consequently of trebled value. It has been an 
incessant bone of contention. But my people have thought that 
the luck of our family depends upon it. I am not superstitious, 
but I am respectful. My people have kept it—so shall I!” 

She had covered her face with her hands, and he stood looking 
at her, with, for all the decision of his remarks, a perturbed face 
and spirit, for her attitude was humble, and when she looked up 
her eyes were very lustrous. It seemed to him as though they 
must be wet! 

“This has been a bitter moment,” said ske, with a little 
gasping sob. “I ought to have trusted you. And then you 
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would not have taken me for a thief. Now I will tell you what I 
am. Iam nothing, I assure you, but a desperate girl!” 

“Madame!” exclaimed he. 

“Do not ask any questions,” she went on, becoming more and 
more agitated as she spoke—“ I could not bear it! A few hours 
will decide my fate—I came here—I came here to—to—mov 
Dieu! mon Diew! how can I tell you that ?—how shall I ever 
dare to tell you that! You find me at the top of a ladder. 
You might as well have found me at the bottom of the fountain. 
I don’t know what I was doing! And then you say—in your 
terrible merciless shortsightedness, ‘She is stealing my cup!’ 
How blind are men!” she went on, clasping her hands passionately 
together—“ they whose arrogant boast itis that they are the first 
of all created things! Moles! Mere moles! What do they 
know of women’s hearts—except that they are soft to trample 
upon ! 

“T did my best to dissemble. I have failed, because I am no 
actress. I do but throw myself simply and confidingly upon 
people’s mercy! and they deny me the support I crave! But 
you!—you look true—and (it suddenly struck her that it 
would be a fine climax to add “the shape of your nose inspires me 
with confidence”) And then she said no more, but buried her 
face in her hands.* 

But he was exceedingly disturbed and distressed. “Iam sure 
if I can do anything for you, I will,” he said earnestly. 

“ Will you really ?” she asked, looking up quite eagerly. And 
then after a little hesitation and a little biting of her pretty lips, 
and a wistful look or two, she took a letter from the bosom of 
her dress. 

“Could you find some one to take this to the Baths for me? It 
is for my maid, Louise Lambart. And may I wait here, until the 
person I send for arrives ?” 

“Oh, if that is all, I will take it myself!” he cried—and then 
he could not help glancing at the cup on the table. Neither 
could she, and their glances met. In his there was some confusion. 
In hers there was the gentle guileless expression of an Alderney 
calf. 

“T will go at once! of course!” he said generously, caught up 
his cap, and held out his hand for the letter. 

There was something of positively passionate gratitude in the 
sudden lightening of her face and in the tone of her voice as she 
cried out, “Ah! I knew you would help me!” that made his un- 
sophisticated heart beat, for all its preoccupied condition. 

When, however, he had torn down the garden and out into the 
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road with the letter in his hand, he begun to feel rather ashamed 
of this sudden quickening of his pulses, not to say annoyed at 
it—and a little of his suspicious anxiety came back. She was 
certainly very odd—and rather fascinating ! 

Still, it occurred to him that it might be just as well not to go 
to the Baths himself, but to keep his own eye on his own cup! 

It is precisely when women seem so harmless, he told himself, 
that they are plotting the most mischief. Except Marjolaine! 
When she was angry, she showed it—when she was pleased, she 
showed it too! And how sweetly! 

The mere thought of her was as balmy as the scent of the 
honeysuckle that was climbing up his gatepost, and nodding in 
his face with a dozen little wilful branches! 

At that moment he saw a village boy, coming along the road. 
The very thing! 

“Pierre! Come here, Pierre! Take thy dirty little finger out 
of thy mouth and wipe it! Wilt thou earn sous? ‘Then take 
this letter. Go at once to the Baths and let it be given 
immediately to Louise Lambart. Now be quick about it, it will 
not take thee ten minutes. If thou dost as I tell thee, I will give 
thee four sous when I next see thee! If not—very well then, 
I will give thee a famous pair of slaps!” 

“(C'est sur, about the sous?” asked the boy, with his little 
finger pressed to the side of his little nose. 

“Now, Pierre!” Jean-Louis’ smile was very pleasant. It was 
the smile of a man who knows that nobody has any doubts about 
his truth, and needs to have none! 

The boy ran off, and the young man went back to his kitchen. 
She was sitting on a little wooden stool near the window. And 
the cup was still there! 

He sat down on another wooden stool. 

“T have done your commission. I have sent a messenger with 
the letter, Madame—Mademoiselle, I mean!” 

“Qh, thank you!” 

She sat looking out of the window perfectly silent and perfectly 
motionless for at least ten real minutes. Then he suddenly rose, 
and yawned in sheer desperation. 

“The thing is, that my friend, whom I summon, may perhaps 
not be able to come till late,” said she in answer to his move- 
ment. 

“Qh!” 

“Perhaps not until the morning.” 

_ “And—do you contemplate staying here until then?” he asked 
In amazement. 
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“Tf you will allow me. If Iam not in your way?” 

He became crimson. 

“You will not be in my way, Mademoiselle. I do not yet live 
here ?” 

“At Varenne? I donot mind being alone! ” 

“ Mademoiselle will pardon me for reminding her that she will 
expose herself to remark if she is seen,” said he, getting still more 
crimson, and with innate refinement using the third person in 
order to clothe a delicate suggestion with greater respect. 

“T don’t care. I told you a little while ago that I should not 
dare to tell you why I came here. But I am more courageous 
now. I took care, on the contrary, to be seen by one or two 
people when I did come here. In fact, it would answer my 
purpose to be a little compromised,” said she recklessly. 

“ But it will not answer mine!” he blurted out. 

“Qh, le peureux!” said she softly. “ Monsieur is, I perceive, 
one of those exceedingly proper people who A 

“T am not proper at all!” said he irritably, and sat down 
again on his little wooden stool. 

By-and-by she spoke again : 

“T suppose my maid has the letter by this time ?” 

“T should say she had it a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“ Very well! Then I think I may make my confession. My 
letter to her, you must know, inclosed one to Monsieur de la 
Grosnitre, which I desired her to convey to him at once.” 

“Goodness of Heaven! Madame—Mademoiselle, I mean. Is 
he the friend you wish to see? Do you not know that he is to 
be married very shortly ?” 

“Certainly Ido. I wish to stop the marriage. Where do you 
come from that you do not know that his fiancée cannot bear 
him? If you will promise to ask no questions, I will tell you a 
secret. Mind! you will be struck dumb when you hear it!” 

He was a man, but he felt curious. 

“Tf Iam struck dumb I can’t ask any questions. I promise.” 

“Should you be very much surprised,” she said with a little 
hesitation—as if she were searching for the exactly fit words—“ if 
I were to tell you that I have written these words to him ?— 
‘Monsieur de la Grosnitre!—I love another! a young farmer 
on whose protection I have just thrown myself. A great many 
of the village people saw me come here to his house. If you 
insist on this marriage, they will remember that against me. 
That, for you, would be unpleasant. Therefore do not let us 
marry !’” 

“Good God! It is Mademoiselle Sélonge!” 
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“T never said so!” cried she, springing to her feet. “I never 
mentioned my name! Have you no pity?” 

For a moment or two he knew not what to say, or do, or think! 
Her behaviour was so extraordinary, her avowal of love so utterly 
absurd, her proceeding so outrageous, her lies so like truths, and 
her truths so like lies! He strode up and down the place several 
times before he could think of what on earth he was to say or do! 
And, in one of his turns, with his back to her, he caught the 
reflection of her face in a small mirror on the wall towards which 
he was walking. 

She had not noticed this glass! 

While he was going with his face towards her, she had been 
seated with her elbows on her knees and her face hidden in her 
hands. Now that his back was turned, she had dropped her 
hands, and was looking up with a face positively brimful of fun 
and mischief ! 

He turned suddenly round, sprang across the room, caught her 
up in his arms before she could make an effort even to prevent it, 
and carried her, in spite of her screams, along a little passage, up 
some steps and into another room, where he put her on her feet 
again, but not before he had given her two hearty resounding kisses 
on either cheek. 

“Ta!” exclaimed he cheerfully. ‘That’s the way we others 
of Varenne punish young girls who try to make fools of us!” 

It was respectfully done, all this, if it is possible to commit so 
audacious an act respectfully ! 

“T command you to let me pass!” cried she in a fury, or rather, 
perhaps, in an almost perfect imitation of one. 

“T am going to lock you up, until I have found a proper 
responsible owner for you!” he declared. “ Ht bon soir!” 

And out he went, locking the door after him. When he 
reached the end of the passage, he waited for a moment to listen 
for her screams of rage. But there was no screaming. 


,99 


“ La miatine!” cried he, shaking his fist at the distant room— 
half angry, half laughing. 
Then he locked up the house, put the key in his pocket, and 


ran down his garden, out into the road, and as fast as he could 
towards Varenne. 
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Part II. 


Wuen he had been gone about five minutes a back window of 
the house was opened. A charming head protruded itself, a pair 
of red lips proceeded to purse themselves up, and to blow through 
a little silver dog-whistle. It was not answered until several 
times repeated, and then by a couple of men, who emerged from 
behind an outbuilding of some sort—one an old white-headed man- 
servant in livery, with a cloak and a camp-stool, and a parasol ; 
the other was younger and a gentleman, and with, at first, a 
perturbed face, and when he beheld his divinity, a radiant one! 

“Well?” he asked. ‘“ Well, Marquise?” 

“Vous mennuyez! How am I to get down from here? He 
knew that I should not be able to manage it by myself! I am 
locked in! I think I shall jump out!” 

“Qh, no! take care—take care, Marquise!” 

“Catch me!” She climbed on to the window-sill as she spoke— 
“‘ one—two—three!” and jumped. 

After all it was not very much of a jump, and the gentleman 
was quick and expert. 

“It is a failure, my dear De Laraye,” said she with a sigh, 
when she had shaken herself into order, put on her cloak, and 
they were going back the way the two men had come, into a 
shrubbery at the back of the house. 

“T have lost my time, and my chance, and my temper! I have 
knocked off another little corner of my reputation for nothing! 
And what is far worse still—I’ve lost the wager!” 

* You know, Marquise, that I told you——” 

“Oh! I know,” interrupted she. “You alwaysdotellme. You 
always do grudge me my little bits of amusement ! ” 

“ Amusement! If it did amuse you to play these little tricks ! 
But you are always so irritable when you amuse yourself!” 

“T think I shall enter a convent!” she said after a slight 
pause. 

Whereupon the gentleman suddenly laughed out, and then 
said, ‘‘ Oh! pardon!” And the old man-servant smiled and said, 
“Madame! ” 

“T will not have you, at least, laugh at me, old Matthieu!” said 
she, turning to him with a much more charming smile than any 
that had yet come across her face. 

“No, Madame!” he said, shaking his old head. 

“Make up your mind to marry me,” cried the Baron de Laraye. 
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“You will find me more obedient and amenable than a thousand 
nuns!” 

“T really think I will marry you, De Laraye, if it is only to 
get rid of you a little!” 

“Have you seen it—may I ask?” 

“Oh yes! I’ve seen it. I’ve even drunk some nasty fountain 
water outof it! Notachip! notacrack. Tell me, De Laraye— 
did you ever try to take in one of these innocent countrypeople ? ” 

“ Of which sex ?—I have had some small experience with 

“La, la! We know all about these little prowesses of yours! 
The mischief was, that I could not get rid of my young man— 
though the cup stood on the table positively winking at me! I 
tried everything. At first I thonght I had made some little— 
enfin... you know! some little impression!—but no! he 
recovered himself admirably. Then I hinted that I was Madame 
Sélonge’s daughter! And now I think he is gone to find out if 
that is true. I wish I could be there! I don’t think he believed 
me—quite! Anyhow, he locked up the cup in one room, and me in 
another. Tant pis! I shall go back to-night when all is quiet.” 

“Marquise,” said her companion warmly, “do you know that 
—I find this—a little—much ... ” 

“Do you? Well—if the young man were to be there—je ne 
dis pas non! But he won't be there... ” 

“Neither will you . . . I beg of you, Marquise!” 

“Oh! ... Yes, I shall!” 





Jean-Louis had made up his mind that the proper thing to do 
was to consult the Abbé Raynal about his mysterious visitor. 
He was too honest a young fellow to allow a feather-brained girl 
like that to compromise herself needlessly, and a great deal too 
much in love with Marjolaine to like the thought of being com- 
promised himself. The Abbé was however not at home, and the 
poor young man scampered over much ground in looking for him, 
and was just beginning to think that he should never dis- 
burthen himself of the secret that he had given a strange young 
lady two kisses and then locked her up in his room, when he met 
the person for whom he was seeking. This was a great relief, 
He pulled off his cap, and sprang forward with a bright face. 

But the Abbé seemed in no humour for brightness. He looked 
very pale, and seemed agitated. He was walking rapidly, neither 
looking to the right nor to the left. His hat was on one side, 
and his sash was untied, and one of the fringed ends was draggling 
in the dust. 

When he perceived young Thibout, who was a favourite, he 
VOL. LXXV, 25 
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nodded hastily, with a forced smile, and twiddled a hurried 
benediction upon him with two uplifted fingers, and was passing 
op. At this, however, Jean-Louis looked so distressed, that the 
Abbé stood still. 

“Thibout, mon gargon! In me you see one who is half dead 
with fatigue and anxiety! But what is the matter with you? 
You are uneasy too about something—only I have so little time 
to listen! but tell me, what is it?” 

“May I turn round and walk with you, mon Pere ?” asked Jean- 
Louis anxiously. “The fact is—to make it short—I am rather 
perplexed to know what to do with a young girl who came to my 
new house some little time ago and 8 

“What!” cried the Abbé, seizing hold of the young man’s arm. 
“ A young girl at your house, Jean-Louis ? ” 

“Tt is not that I asked her to come there, mon Pere!” said 
Jean-Louis quickly ; “she came of her own accord. She has got 
some silly notions in her head—and——” 

The smile—the rapturous smile—and the cry of joy of the Abbé, 
were like the bursting of a rocket in the sky. A sudden radiance, 
followed by a sudden sound. 

“Goodness of Heaven!” cried he, “ was she with you all this 
eternity of suspense. With you, my excellent, honest Thibout ?” 

“She is in my house now!” exclaimed the young man. And— 
who is she ?” 

“Who is she, Thibout?” They had stopped walking and were 
both standing staring at one another with excited faces. 

“Yes—who is she? She pretended that she was Mademoiselle 
Sélonge—save the respect I owe her !” 

“ Pretended! Tell me, Thibout, do you imagine that any one saw 
her? And—were you very gentle with her? What did she 
say? What did you say?” 

“ But—she isn’t Mademoiselle Sélonge, is she ?” 

“But yes! Yes, most unfortunately! Her mother missed her 
about two hours ago. Such a hunt for her we have had!” 

“That—Mademoiselle Sélonge? Oh, no! There must be 
some mistake.” 

“Why, Jean-Louis? Youalarm me! Why?” 

“Was she dressed in white ? ” 

“How do I know which of her little toilettes she had on ?” 

“Ts she very blonde? With eyes that say fifty different 
things in the space of a minute ?” 

“You understand, Thibout, that girls do not want to say fifty 
different things to me with their eyes, even in the space of an 
hour. She has expressive eyes—yes! And the poor child has a 
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sweet gentle face and manner. Soshe said things with her eyes? 
Imprudent child! She must really be out of her mind. What 
things?” 

“Qh!—mon Pere—never mind what she said with her eyes. 
Those vaguenesses do not count as solid conversation. What she 
said with her tongue, was, that she had sent a letter—Ah! ass 
that I am! F 

He broke off suddenly to thus abuse himself with much 
energy. 

“Triple idiot! I ought not to have sent that letter-——” 

“ Mon Dieu—ayez pitié de nous! What letter?” cried the 
Abbé. 

“A letter she gave me to take to the Baths to her maid Louise 
Lambart——” 

“Her maid’s name is not Louise Lambart—a subterfuge—go 
on!” 

“Well—after I had sent it, she told me that it contained a 
letter to Monsieur de la Grosniére begging him to visit her at 
my house, and—other nonsense. Des histoires! And that she 
did not wish to marry him.” 

“She has threatened to do that before now. At least, so her 
mother has just told me. But who was to think she meant it! 
And you sent this letter? ” 

“Yes, enclosed to a Louise Lambart at the Baths.” 

“We must make inquiries at once. And where did you leave 
her. Is she safe?” 

“T—I locked her up in my room, along the passage, mon Pere. 
I thought she was a little out of her senses, and that people 
might see her——” 

“ Bien, bien!” said the Abbé benevolently. ‘The idea was not 
a bad one. Of course you were very respectful, Thibout?” 

Jean-Louis crimsoned, and might have said—anything; but 
that he suddenly saw in a field to the left the very boy who had 
been his messenger to the Baths. 

“Why! there is Pierre himself. Hé,/a bas! Pierre, Pierre!” 

The child might have been minded to disregard Jean-Louis’ 
loud summons, but he dared not disregard the Abbé’s energetic 
signs, and he came slowly. Then, the thought of the four sous 
entered his mind, and he came quickly. 

“Well, thou hast been to the Baths? Good Heavens! take 
thy dirty finger out of thy mouth! Yes, and was there a Louise 
Lambart there ?” 

“ Yes,” 
“Did she read the letter ? ” 
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“Yes. And she said, ‘ C'est bien, c'est bien, ony va,—and then 
she went away.” 

“Towards the Chateau ?” 

“How doI know? She went out. I did not look at her.” 

“Very well, there are four sous. Good boy !” 

The boy ran off much quicker than he came. Four whole sous! 

“We must go to Madame Sélonge at once,” said the Abbé in 
great distress. ‘“ You did not mean to do any harm, Jean-Louis— 
but you have accomplished it! Her mother will be furious. She 
must go and fetch away the girl at once.” 

“Tf she goes at once, Monsieur de la Grosniére will find no one 
in my house when he gets there. No harm is done!” said Jean- 
Louis. 

“ But he will want explanations.” 

“Very well. We have only to give him as many as he wants!” 

“And the marriage? Do you think I am going to plunge 
them into marriage in this way ?” 

“Why not, mon Pere? Oh! true, the lady is not willing!” 

“Why not? Whether she is willing or not, you must know, 
young Maladroit, that marriage is not a peck-neck that may 
quietly be put off to a finer day! Ah! there she is, Madame 
Sélonge at her garden gate. She is back from the convent. 
Poor woman!” So great was the Abbé’s desire to bring consola- 
tion to an anxious mother’s heart, that he sprang forward as 
glibly as a boy, calling out joyously, “She is found! She is safe! 
She is only chez le jeune Thibout que voici—locked up in his 
house !” 

This startling communication did not, however, have at first 
the soothing effect he desired, and for a few moments there was a 
hurried and confused exchange of short remarks. 

Madame Sélonge, however, with feminine instinct took a series 
of brilliant leaps to a conclusion in a few minutes or so. 

“Tt is all clear to me!” she exclaimed. ‘“ What is done, is 
done! Of course, I must fetch her at once. And if you can keep 
silence, Monsieur Thibout, I dare say I can remedy everything. 
But you must help me! There are two chances in our favour,” 
she went on with a rapid business-like air. ‘ One is, that Monsieur 
de la Grosnitre may not yet be returned from Rouen, whither he 
went, to my certain knowledge, this morning on some law business. 
If he is still absent, you must manage to get that letter back.” 

“‘ Get the letter back, Madame!” cried Jean-Louis. 

“Certainly! Invent reasons, pay money, bribe the servants 
tell lies——” 

“Oh, Madame! Madame!” 
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Pardon! mon Pere. I forgot that you were there! Do 
not exasperate me, Monsieur Thibout. You have dragged 
my innocent child into this difficulty, now drag her out of it! 
Put that letter, unopened, into my hands, and I will make a 
wedding present to your wife, when you marry one, of five hundred 
francs! What do I say? Six hundred, even seven, eight 
hundred—my gratitude will go quite as far.” 

“But, Madame, supposing that Monsieur de la Grosniére 
should have read the letter?” 

“Don’t stand here supposing things! Take this money, you 
may want it. Don’t spare it, and now—run!” 

“Very well,” said he, setting his cap a trifle more firmly on 
his head. “If it’s a question of running, I am the man!” 

He did run. 

In a village, if one meets any one at all, it is sure, of course, to 
be some one one knows. And more frequently than not, some one 
one does not want to meet. 

If there could be a time when Jean-Louis would rather not 
meet Marjolaine, this was the time. And it was precisely 
Marjolaine whom he met, a little way out of the village. That 
is, he ran against her, for she came rather suddenly and quickly 
round the corner of a road at right angles to the one along which 
he was rushing, and he very nearly knocked her down. And how 
can one very nearly knock down the beloved of one’s heart, and 
continue one’s wild career without apology ? 

They had met with a crash! At first, so suddenly had they 
come into collision, that he had not time to recognise her before 
with much presence of mind he had caught the obstruction, 
whatever it was, in his arms and had swung round with it, which 
probably saved both of them a fall. 

Then he found that the soft, yielding creature was his own 
Marjolaine, and with further admirable presence of mind, he 
had instantly repeated the performance of pressing her to his 
heart, and moreover he had stooped a little and had given her a 
great many hap-hazard kisses. 

“How dare you!” cried she, struggling. 

“ Marjolaine!” cried he, aghast. 

“T will not be kissed in the streets in that way!” 

“Tn the streets !” 

“Well, in the fields, in the lanes, in the granary, in the wine- 
cellar! I will not be kissed anywhere like that!” 

“But my angel, my little cabbage, what do you mean? Per- 
haps I was a little violent. But I am in such a hurry, Mar- 
jolaine! Marjolaine! Oh! mon Diew!” cried the poor young 
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fellow, “don’t look at me like that! And when I am in such a 
hurry too. You saw how I was running? You are not angry, 
really, because I kissed you, hein? This is something new. Are 
we not going to belong entirely to each other very soon?” 

“No! Weare not.” 

* Marjolaine! ” 

“ Bah! I have done with you.” 

This was too much. 

“Listen to me,” he cried hotly. “ Play the coquette as much 
as you like, but tell me why. Oh! yes, I am in a great hurry, 
but nevertheless I am not going to let you make such a 
complete fool of me as this! So tell me. What have I done?” 

“ Let me go.” 

“T won't, Well?” 

“T am not your slave, Jean-Louis ! ” 

“ But you are my wife—presque!” 

“Oh! I know that means the same thing!” 

“Goodness of God! Is this my little tender Marjolaine ? ” 

“No. It is not your Marjolaine at all! It has all been a 
mistake. I never cared for you. And now I hate you, with your 
stupid eyes staring like that, and your big dirty hands. You 
have been in the fields all day grubbing potatoes, and you dare 
to touch me, and you look so hot. Go away! Leave me alone!” 

She hardly knew what she was saying; she was in such a 
ferment of rage. 

“Yes, my hands,—my hands are certainly dirty,” said he 
humbly. He stretched them out and contemplated them. “ But 
I have not been grubbing potatoes.” It was not a pathetic 
answer as far as words go, but his voice was unsteady, and her 
heart smote her. 

“‘Perhaps—perhaps,” she said, reddening very much, “she 
does not mind those things ?” 

“She?” cried he, infinitely puzzled. Then suddenly, “Ah! 
Now I have it!” 

“Ah!” cried the young girl passionately. ‘“ Now you have it! 
Now you see that you are found out. Great blunderer! You 
thought that I should not know about her, and her frizzy curls, 
and her painted eyes, and I dare say you take it all forreal. Very 
well. Let it be real. I care not one single sow! I hope you 
had a. very pleasant hour together up at the farm. Grand bien 
vous fasse! But, of course, what I say to it all, is—bah!” 

- His looks of absolute delight took her so much aback, that 
although she got out her “ Bah!” with good effect, she could say 
no more, but stood still with flaming cheeks, and large wide-open 
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eyes full of angry tears, until he, for the third time, gathered her 
up in a pleasing bundle, and kissed her as violently as before. 

“Thisis worth gold!” he murmured, “ Marjolaine is—jealous! 
I am the happiest man in the whole world! My beloved—my 
little wife (presque !)—is jealous! Now I have one or two words 
to say to you, Mademoiselle, and then I must run for my life. 
Don’t struggle, because you only waste time—and lose your 
dignity. These are the words—I adore you! But to punish you 
for your wickedness, that is all I mean to say just now. Lay this 
well to your heart, you little fiend!—I adore you, bétement! 
Good-bye!” 

And once more he was off, shaking with joyous laughter. 

“How am I to think that!” cried the young girl as he 
retreated. She stood calling after him: 

“Everybody saw her! And I consider that everything is 
finished between us!” 

But in the village it was quite another thing, and she was 
loyalty itself. 

“Do not bring your stupid stories to me about my Jean-Louis. 
What do I care what old Pierre or young Pierre say! or what old 
Francoise saw? I should be very much ashamed of myself if 
I had any doubts of my Jean-Louis. Besides, I am not so im- 
pertinent as to make questions to him. I suppose he knows what 
he has to do?” 

And yet—by-and-by she stole into the church, and, with much 
convulsive sobbing, offered the remnants of a perhaps too ab- 
sorbingly worldly love, to “‘ Notre Dame de Varenne.” 

Jean-Louis was everything to her. If she were not everything 
tohim... why then...! 


As for Jean-Louis, the excitement of this little interview sent 
him faster over the ground than any zeal for the preservation 
of Mademoiselle Sélonge’s reputation could possibly have done! 
He had had of course some definite idea that it behoved him to 
get to the Chateau as quickly as he could, and he had not spared 
his legs. But his mind !—his mind had been devoted to thoughts 
of Marjolaine, and he now found himself beneath the very walls 
of the Chateau without having come to the slightest conclusion as 
to how he should next proceed. It was clear that the letter must 
have been delivered. He had overtaken nothing resembling any 
Louise Lambart whatever! If Monsieur de la Grosnitre was at 
home, he had doubtless read the letter,—and, ma foc! tant pis! 
But he might not have returned as yet from Rouen. There 
were late trains as far as Oudans—and, besides that,'it was a well- 
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known habit of his to ride at this time of day, in the warmer 
months. In that case, there might be a very good chance of 
getting at the letter. 

Anyhow, nothing was to be gained by merely standing outside 
the Chateau and supposing things! 

“En avant, mon garcon!” cried he aloud, to give himself 
courage as it were, and boldly went round to the back entrance. 
The door was open, and at the end of a long stone passage he 
found another door also wide open. It led into a large room 
where a great many servants were eating their evening meal. 
Jean-Louis put on a harmless expression, doffed his cap, nodded 
pleasantly, and said in a harmless tone of voice: ‘“ Monsieur le 
Comte ?” 

“ Out,” said one man. 

“Very well. I suppose I can wait?” 

“Certainly. Sit down. By-the-way though, who are you? 
and what do you want ?” 

“Jean-Louis Thibout. From the old farm beyond Varenne. 
The new man!” 

“Oh !—and what do you want with Monsieur ? ” 

“T come, by appointment, about his canaries.” 

“His canaries? He hasn’t any!” 

“T understood him to say—his canaries,” said Jean-Louis, 
looking puzzled. 

“ Thrushes, you mean ?” 

“ Ah! to be sure, thrushes!” Jean-Louis’ far-seeing eyes had 
observed a couple of large cages hanging outside one of the 
ground-floor chateau windows—where presumably Monsieur de la 
Grosniére’s particular rooms would be. 

“And what does he want you to do to his thrushes—the 
wretches!” 

“T have a system, by which the beauty of the song remains, 
and the . .. the loudness .. . disappears. I make them follow 
a régime.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried the assembly in chorus. 

“So that they don’t disturb one, perhaps, in the morning at 
four or five o’clock, with their infernal morning hymn?” in- 
quired the cook eagerly, whose room happened to be in a straight 
line above the cages. 

“ Precisely.” ’ 

“Tt is immense! Epatant! I never heard of the system.” 

“Possibly. It is Japanese. Well then, now you know all 
about me, can I go upstairs? Perhaps Monsieur will show me 
the way?” said Jean-Louis, and he turned to a small, rather 
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dissipated-looking young fellow, who had been regarding him 
with an expression of amused distrust. 

“Sylvain—be good enough to take Monsieur—Monsieur— ? 
Thibout?—to be sure! Be good enough to take Monsieur 
Thibout upstairs with you, will you? Madame Roland—this is 
the fourth time I have begged for another slice of veal. One 
wants peace at one’s meals!” 

“ Faites excuse,” said Jean-Louis politely, “It is only that I am 
so anxious to give the birds their first pill to-night.” 

There was a chorus of “ Their first pill ?” 

Jean-Louis smiled, but shook his head. 

“Very small pills—but I must not say any more, because I 
have a partner in the secret.” 

When he was on his way upstairs, he gave a loud “Ouf!” of 
relief. Madame Sélonge could not have wished for more success- 
ful lying so far! But the small and dissipated-looking Sylvain 
was not to be taken in. 

“This child,” said he, touching his own breast, “is from 
Paris!” ; 

“He looks like it!” remarked Jean-Louis with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “The thing is, does this child—from Paris !—desire 
to earn—well! let us say—five francs?” 

“It depends, mon campagnard! How often? Twenty or thirty 
times a day—yes? But only once, ma foi! the business must be 
very light, to make it worth his while!” 

“Well—the fact is, I wrote a letter to your master that I would 
give, let us say, six francs to recall. It was brought by hand— 
by a woman.” 

“Tt has arrived!” 

“Well, what do you say ?” 

“Not to be done at the price.” 

“Ten francs.” 

“ Bah ! ” 

“Twelve or fifteen, hein?” 

“Pooh! Do you count’my sentiments of honour as nothing ?” 

“Animal! I count them at five francs more. We will say 
twenty in all!” 

“Ob! and at what do you count the loss of my situation and 
my outraged feelings, if I am found out ?” 

“Oh! In that case I will take you on my farm as cow-boy.” 

“ Paysan ! ” 

“ Valet de chambre!” 


These remarks were uttered more in a spirit of pleasant rivalry 
than in anger. There was a silence but it was not a painful one. 
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“JT will tell you what I will do!” said the child of Paris after 
a while. “I will not be a party to any nefarious proceeding. 
Use your own wits. I will look another way. I will, for 
instance, be occupied with my shoe-string, for fifty francs.” 

“You will not only look, you will have the extreme amiability 
to be another way for fifty francs. Without that, rien de fait, mon 
brave!” 

“Very well; money down, and I am gone!” 

“Which room?” Jean-Louis still held the three gold pieces 
in his hand. 

“He fancies he is at market, bargaining for a last year’s cauli- 
flower! That corridor to the right—the third room.” 

“When do you expect him back ?” 

* When we see him.” 

“He might have let himself in at some side door, eh, with a 
little key ?” 

“He might. But then he would have rung a little bell for his 
little dinner.” 

“There are your fifty francs.” 

“There’s your corridor. You will not of course disarrange . . 
anything else ?” 

“ Do I look like a thief? Freluquet !” 

“Who said you did? Butor!” 

And they separated. 

The third room along the corridor was some distance. This 
usually honourable young man opened the door of it with 
diffidence, put in his head and saw no one, went in, shut the 
door behind him, and was straightway sent by his innate horror 
of deception into a fever heat. Still, he remembered that he 
laboured in a good cause. The honour of a young girl, the 
despair of a mother, the triumph of proving his innocence to 
Marjolaine, perhaps the notion of six or seven hundred francs, 
were all powerful reasons why he should persevere. Yes, he 
must get that letter for Madame Sélonge—after he had shown 
it to Marjolaine, and had enjoyed her confusion and remorse! 
He looked around him—thought he heard a rustling sound— 
started, and listened! Complete silence. To the left of hima 
cabinet with a looking-glass. To the right, a fireplace, arm- 
chairs and a large folding screen. Further on another door, 
evidently communicating with the fourth room in the corridor. 
Opposite him the windows; and, between them, a small table 
whereon were letters! 

He took several hurried steps, and was sure he heard a smothered 
exclamation—listened once more, bathed in perspiration—and 
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finally darted across the room and pounced upon the very letter. 
There was the same delicate handwriting, the same rough English 
note-paper, the same mysterious red monogram that might mean 
anything one liked to fancy, but the address was Monsieur le 
Comte de la Grosniére instead of Mademoiselle Louise Lambart ! 

He seized it forthwith, and gazing triumphantly at it, began 
his retreat. 


[To be concluded in our neet. | 
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Che Village Maiden. 


Sue was not fair to outward view 
As other maidens be; 

Hers was that loveliness of soul 
That only few could see. 


She had no jewels in her hair, 
No pendant at her breast ; 
But in her own simplicity 
Was naturally drest. 


And when amid her garden-flowers 
She bent, in fragrant toil ; 

She seem’d like them of native growth, 
The product of the soil. 


Her lowly cottage, where it stood 
With ivy covered o’er, 

Became a palace, when she look’d 
From window or from door. 


A simple village-girl, and yet 
Such grace to her was given, 
The mind, the music in her face, 
Came down direct from Heaven. 
GerrarD Lewis. 
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Coentide Recollections of the Rev. Sohn Russell, 
the Sunting Parson. 


Carter I, 


Ont Michaelmas Day, a few years since, we stood upon Exmoor, 
not far from the well-known Yearner stables, where the stag- 
hounds were being watered previous toarun. A seething cloud 
of white mist hovered over Glenthorne, hiding woods and sea, 
but not creeping high enough to obscure the glow of autumn 
sunshine, which rested on moorland slopes and tiers of distant 
hills, and on the group of glossy hunters, stout cobs, and rough 
ponies in the foreground, eager to be on the track of the wild red 
deer! The whipper-in moved leisurely in and out among the 
throng, receiving cordial greetings on all sides. At noon precisely 
the tufters, or stag-trackers, which herald a start, appeared, to 
the relief of a fine bay Arab, which had been champing the bit, 
and fidgeting impatiently for the last hour. In due time the 
horn sounded, and as the hunt moved deliberately off across the 
sunny moor, we looked in vain for the “ parson’s black nag,” and 
presently drove away considerably disappointed, for was it not 
our only chance of seeing Jack Russell, the “ King of the Western 
Hunting Field” ? 

But unexpected turns of Fortune’s wheel often surprise one in 
this curious world, and it happened that the next year found a 
party of four at Hallewell Station, North Devon, bound for Black 
Torrington Rectory, Jack Russell’s home. Here is the village at 
last, and down the hill we go, past the blacksmith’s shop, and 
turning sharply to the left, rattle through a gate under some 
waving trees into the presence of the Rector. He stands on the 
doorstep with a courteous welcome to the dusty guests, who, 
finding that the dinner-hour has arrived, hurry to their rooms. 

“Tell the ladies not to dress, Mary,” sounds from below in 
sonorous tones, and at the first summons we are ready to descend 
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the stairs. If courtesy and individuality had been the first im- 
pressions, hospitality was the second, as we gathered round the 
dining-table which presently groaned with a lordly dish of 
venison and a generous pie of irreproachable manufacture. 

There sits our venerable host. behind his flagon, carving with 
liberal hand, and continually calling his housekeeper to his aid. 
Now as of yore, “ when the pie is opened the birds begin to sing,” 
somewhat timidly at first, but in louder tones as dinner progresses, 
and led throughout by a deep-toned note which waxes more and 
more enthralling, until the rest are well content to let it be a 
rich and varied solo. Stories of field and moor, of courtly dame 
and gallant squire, of stag and fox and otter, of favourite hound 
and trusty steed, follow each other in quick succession, while 
smiles, like sunbeams on a rock, play over the narrator’s rugged 
face, and his blue eyes gleam with hidden fire. Such moments 
have wings. The hours of Saturday waned fast, but the circle 
which had gathered round the fire seemed unwilling to break the 
spell of excited interest, and it was late when we sought repose. 

In a network of lanes, most puzzling to the uninitiated, lies 
the parish of Black Torrington—“ Close to the moor,” they say, 
but a moderate drive never succeeded in reaching it. Some four 
miles beyond Hatherleigh, the nearest town, is a beautiful stretch 
of real English common, with grazing donkeys and snowy geese, 
its horizon bounded by the Northern Sea. Green, of that shade 
so disastrous to sketching attempts, was the prevailing colour 
everywhere—thick green trees and hedges, green fields, and in 
front of the Rectory a fine expanse of green glebe, skirted by a 
pathway fringed with oak trees, and overlooking valley and hill. 

From the flower-garden, then scarcely more than a suggestion 
of what had been, you could hear the yelping of the hounds 
across the road in their spacious yard adjoining the churchyard; 
and from the entrance-gate the noses of the favoured loose ones 
were often visible sniffing under the yard-door, hoping some 
happy chance might set them free for a scamper. The hounds 
were such a feature of Black Torrington that lengthy reference 
to them must be pardoned. On our first introduction to the yard 
at feeding-time unlimited excitement reigned in the kennels, 
manifested by yelps, whines and scramblings, and communicating 
itself to the spectators, who, by old Davey’s desire, flattened 
themselves against the wall like a row of Cornish ,pilchards 
drying in the sun. The wisdom of the advice was quickly 
apparent, when a stream of eager animals dashed frantically from 
the kennel doors and rushed to the troughs, devouring the mass 
of oatmeal and horseflesh with hasty gulps. We watched the 
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row of upright tails with much interest, and observed how, when 
the general repast was over, the leaner dogs were summoned for 
a second private meal. 

Dismissed with a crack of old Davey’s whip, they wandered 
about the yard, eyeing the intruders suspiciously, and snuffing at 
their heels with a curiosity not soothing to the nerves. One 
cross-grained fellow pertinaciously kept up a low growling 
protest, and had to be reminded of his manners more than once. 
“ Never go alone into the kennels,” was Mr. Russell’s injunction, 
as we stood among the sheds one day, wondering at his intimate 
acquaintance with the name and nature of every member of his 
pack. He was whip in hand, it is true, but eye and voice were 
sufficient for perfect control of the restless crowd. 

“Never go alone into the kennels,” he repeated, “for if one 
hound turned upon you, and you lost presence of mind, it would 
be all up with you,” and he told of the fate of a miserable beast, 
who, unable to withdraw its paw from a crack in the fence, set 
up a howl of despair, and was speedily torn to pieces by its 
sympathising comrades. 

“T dare not raise my voice near the yard on Sundays,” he 
remarked one bright morning as we strolled back after the 
service, and as he spoke, certain restless whines testified that his 
vicinity even then was not unnoticed. “Do you know what an 
escape you have had?” he inquired that same afternoon with 
a droll face. “ Why, the yard-door was left open, and Mary 
spied the hounds in the act of starting on my track to church.” 

_ “Could you have sent them out easily?” we asked. 

“No,” said he, “ nothing could have got them out unless I had 
come out of the desk and taken them. What a sight it would 
have been for the parish, to be sure! ” 

But there was no excuse for visions of the chase breaking in 
upon the worship in Black Torrington Church. All was, in the 
truest sense, done reverently and in order. The prayers could 
scarcely have been read with more intelligent and beautiful 
distinctness, and the clear, well-arranged discourses, of the old- 
school type, had that unmistakeable ring of reality so inseparable 
from the Rector’s nature. Parson and huntsman! Within Mr. 
Russell dwelt the spirit of a Nimrod, fostered and developed by 
early surroundings, for his father also loved sport, and was 
accustomed to reward his young son’s good conduct by the loan 
of his pony for a ride after the hounds. 

No one will deny that the genuine and rare simplicity, the 
extraordinary power of sympathy, the true geniality which com- 
mended Jack Russell alike to peer and peasant, well fitted him 
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for the Christian ministry, and certainly all who Anew him will 
agree that in him the strange combination was singularly free 
from offence. 


“That he entered,” says his biographer, “on the work of the ministry 
with a due sense of the sacred office, and his own responsibility, will no 
doubt be charitably questioned by many who have only heard of his fame 
in the hunting-fleld. But if ever an earnest readiness to visit the sick and 
world-weary, to administer consolation to all who needed it, to relieve the 
wants of his poorer brethren, however poor himself, to preach God’s word 
with the fervour, if not the eloquence of a Bourdaloue; to plead in a 
neighbouring pulpit for some charitable institution—if such things be of 
good report, and carry any weight, no human being can say of himself that 
his mission, as a Christian minister, had been altogether that of an un- 
profitable servant.” 


Carter II. 


Ovr first good impressions concerning our host grew and 
strengthened, and it was with real disappointment that we heard 
on Monday morning how an unexpected summons had already 
obliged him to start for Porlock, his usual resort during the 
Exmoor hunting season, with his housekeeper and devoted ally 
“Rags,” the wiry-haired terrier. My brother being responsible 
for the duties during the Rector’s absence, we were left in office 
for the time being, with a special charge to look after Black 
Charlie, a favourite hunter, a relic from the stable fire of the 
previous year, which had destroyed two valuable horses. Black 
Charlie, whose glossy coat it was a pleasure to touch, was then on 
the sick-list with a lame leg. He improved rapidly, and was 
discovered testing his restored powers, one moonlight night, by 
leaping the railing of his paddock and presenting himself at the 
front door for inspection and congratulation. His master’s affec- 
tion for and confidence in him were unbounded. “ Nothing would 
induce that horse to leave me,” he said, “if I were thrown; he 
knows me and loves me like a human being;” and it was touching 
to hear the careful arrangement for Black Charlie’s comfort, 
when he himself would no longer need his faithful steed. With 
its usual penetration the animal world claimed Mr. Russell for a 
friend. Eyes brightened, ears were cocked, tails wagged when 
he approached, and in the case of “ Rags” this liking amounted 
to devotion. The skilful old dog, long trained in the mysteries of 
ratting, would lie at his feet on the hearthrug in the meekest, 
most amiable manner, winking contentedly at the guests around 
the fire. “ But,” said her master, “if I gave the word, she would 
attack you instantly with the greatest ferocity.” 
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Rags had a torn ear and blind eye, the result of a combat with 
the cat, who naturally objected to her kitten having been 
devoured. It seems, however, that this act of vengeance was not 
done on the spur of the moment, a curious fact for students of 
her race. Some time after Rags had demolished the unhappy 
kitten, Puss advanced stealthily upon her enemy as she sat in 
her usual place, and deliberately clawed out her eye. 

Three other terriers, companions of no mean order, Sting and 
Fuss and Tinker, were left behind, together with “Laddie,” a 
handsome black-and-tan colley, a favourite in the past of Mrs. 
Russell. There were also the two cats of very diverse tempera- 
ment, but insatiable appetite, one of which, a tortoiseshell, would 
make a begging expedition on her hind legs round the dinner- 
table, using her sharp talons freely in demanding alms. 

The days at Black Torrington in a quiet way passed pleasantly 
enough. The broad river meadows of the estate close by, with 
their delicately-tinted carpet of lilac scabious, varied by patches 
of golden ragwort, and alive with bees and butterflies, were 
charming in the sunshine. 

Of the latter we had not too much, and our fishermen, who 
were allowed to try their skill from the banks of the river which 
wound among the meadow lands, were often sorry objects from 
the showers. Patiently they meandered daily through long grass 
and rushes, hoping that some one of the many silvery trout which 
darted by, might appreciate a delicious bait or well-adjusted fly. 
Alas! the fishing-baskets returned time after time lean and 
empty, and those at home secretly rejoiced that they were not in 
the position of the Seaworth family in ‘Masterman Ready,’ for in 
that case “Master Tommy ” would have sung for his supper in 
vain. But—‘it was not a good fishing season, every one 
said so.” 

For the artists of our household there were satisfactory subjects 
out of doors, and on wet days the small drawing-room made a 
capital studio. There many notes were taken of valuable terriers, 
hounds and hunters, long since gone to the happy hunting- 
fields of ancient story. One copy in water-colours of “ Monkey,” 
a splendid bay hunter, won from Mr. Russell unqualified approval. 
The original was in oils, and a great treasure. “I should know 
that in any corner of the world,” he declared. A portrait of 
himself mounted on Black Charlie also met with praise and kind 
criticism ; it evidently pleased him to see that his comments were 
looked for and appreciated. The pictures in fact which covered 
the Rectory walls, were like its horses and dogs, so many testi- 
monies of affection. To their owner, the most valuable of all 
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seemed to be that of Mrs. Russell, mounted on her favourite mare, 
and never failed when noticed to call forth happy memories of the 
days when she rode by her husband’s side, the foremost lady in 
the chase. 

It was her death, in 1875, which brought the first perceptible 
touch of age to the hale and active huntsman of fourscore. His 
old friends saw a change in him from that time, and when this 
trouble was followed by a farewell to the parish and home of 
half-a-century, his health visibly suffered. Rheumatic gout also 
began to show itself, affecting his hands, and, as he told us, there 
were many lonely nights of weary pain and grief too, for it was 
easy to see he had left his heart among the green hills of 
Swymbridge. 

The bodiiy energy and extraordinary power of endurance, 
which counted it no labour at eighty-five to ride forty miles to 
join his friends at dinner, coupled with a still vigorous mind and 
quick sympathy, gave some idea of what Jack Russell must have 
been in his prime, when, knee-deep in the stream at the foot of 
the Quantocks, he held the savage deer by the horns, to the 
amazement of his companion and the preservation of the Dulverton 
stag-hounds. 

There he is in an engraving of many years later, mounted on 
Black Charlie, Jack Babbage by his side, returning from the hunt 
in the gloaming, and followed by a stream of weary dogs; and 
there again he is bringing a stag to bay among the Badgeworthy 
boulders. A spirited scene it is, and as we look we seem to catch 
the echo of ‘ A Song of the Exmoor Hunt,’ written for that grand 
old veteran of the field, Rev. John Russell. 


“Over hills red with heather, combe, forest and bluff, 
We follow the line, and the riding is rough, 
For the ‘cry’ has been chiming its merriest tunes 
From Dunkery Hill to the Vale o’ the Doones; 
So, ‘’ware bog;’ the Bay makes amends for the toil— 
In Badgeworthy water he’s certain to soil, 
Where Russell is seen in the pink o’ the sport 
To honour Jack Babbage when sounding ‘the mort,’ 
And bearing off slot and broad antlers—hooray— 
With, ‘Now then, my lads, for the next Hark, away!’ 
Hark together! Away! Hark together, away! 
Hark! Forrard together! Hark! Forrard! Away!” 


From time to time during our six weeks’ sojourn, we had 
welcome glimpses of the master himself. Once he appeared quite 
unexpectedly in characteristic garb, gaitered, whip in hand and 
splashed to the waist after a twenty-mile ride through wet and 
mire. Mounted on the horse-block, we had a full view of his 
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enthusiastic reception by the liberated hounds, who, mad with 
joy, gathered round him for an hour’s run to water. Again we 
find him a week or two later in the midst of the Eggesford Meet, 
a gentle, pleased expression on his face as he responds to greeting 
after greeting. Fair dame, well-equipped squire, portly farmer, 
young and old, draw round the brown pony which stands so 
peaceably in the throng. Presently a train hisses into the 
station close by, bearing a burden of men and horses; there is a 
stir and bustle for some minutes, then the horn sounds, and the 
hunt begins in the gay sunshine of a perfect morning. Dis- 
obedience that day had a just reward. “ Go round by the church,” 
had been Mr. Russell’s parting injunction, but unable to resist 
the fascinations of a wood which crowned the opposite hill, we 
lingered there instead amid glinting sunlight, flitting shadows 
and rustling branches, now and again catching a glimpse of the 
pink in the valley or on the hill-side, and in confident expectation 
that a pair of antlers would appear among the brushwood close 
by. Vain imagination! The hunt vanished completely, the 
tally-hos grew fainter and fainter, and so it must be confessed 
did we. Where was the lunch? Snugly packed in the recesses 
of a dog-cart far below. A kindly spirit who volunteered to fetch 
it never returned, so what could we do when three o’clock came 
but descend the hill and lose all further chance of seeing any- 
thing? All this time the hounds had been gaining on a poor 
panting hind, for no stag was tracked that day, and drove her at 
last into tho sea, miles away from our sylvan retreat. 


Carter III. 


Ir is but a short way, as the crow flies, from Black Torrington to 
Swymbridge, which lies in a cosy nook among the hills, three 
miles from Barnstaple. 

On leaving the station a rather steep descent brings you into 
the heart of the village. White, unpicturesque cottages, all 
much of a size, are grouped irregularly about the grey church in 
its well-kept churchyard. Among them, with a swinging sign- 
board which alone marks it out from the rest, is the New Inn. 
The small parlour, though not altogether a desirable, was, in 
some respects, an amusing abode. Through its semi-transparent 
window were plainly visible, in every variety of attitude and 
expression, the shadowy figures and profiles of the denizens of 
the bar. 

A babel of subdued voices increased in power when the buxom 
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landlady, at our request, took out some Black Torrington sketches 
for inspection. It is only fair to say that we had no cause to 
regret a trial of the village inn. 

On all sides of Swymbridge rise rounded green hills. Pleasant 
lanes wind about among them, and the peeps over field gates 
and through gaps of the valley are lovely. Landkey, a sister 
village until lately included in the parish, is close by, and out 
of the scanty income of the living, Mr. Russell for years was 
expected to supply a curate for its tiny church. He spent most 
of bis married life in this corner of North Devon, partly at 
Tordown, a mile distant from the church, and partly at Denning- 
ton, his wife’s country house, standing in its own picturesque 
grounds. Soon after his marriage with Penelope Bury in 1826, 
he resigned the charge of South Molton to George Nympton, and 
went for some years to Iddesleigh ; while there it is stated that 
more than once in the grey of the dawning he rode to “ Fourhole 
Cross on the Bodmin Moors—over fifty miles,—hunted as long as 
there was light to see a hound, then singing ‘ Dulce Domum’ 
turned his horse’s head and rode through the gloom of night back 
to his home.” It has been said that if “sympathy” is a rare 
gift, when linked to “understanding” it is rarer still! In this 
case the two went hand in hand. Parson and people seem to have 
understood one another from the first, and with the understanding 
the bond of sympathy and appreciation grew and strengthened ; 
and by degrees Mr. Russell gained a wealth of friendship and 
attachment which any man might have been proud to possess. 

The shock was great when in 1879 it was rumoured that he 
was going away. ‘The report was not credited at first, and when 
fully verified a sort of indignant disappointment took possession 
of the people. So strong was the feeling, that during a visit to 
Swymbridge the following year, we found a marked disinclination 
to enlarge on the subject. Any mention of it would be hastily 
closed with, “ He ought never to have left us,” or “ We thought 
he would have ended his days among us.” 

In 1882 we were again at Black Torrington Rectory. A 
smaller party this time, and guests for a few days, which added 
richly to the store of memories connected with our host. It was 
somewhat earlier in the year, and interested eyes scanned the sky 
daily, for clouds were lurking on the horizon, and the glebe fields 
were as yet untouched by the scythe. The lilac-tinting of the 
river meadows was exchanged for a grassy sea of silvery green, 
which swayed and shimmered as the light breezes swept across it. 

“In the evening it is cut down and withereth.” Something 
akin to this thought lingered inJour minds after seeing Mr. 
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Russell again. The shadows of evening had thickened around 
him during the past year. He was feebler, his hands more 
helpless, and he evidently anticipated a not far distant time when 
they would no longer be able to hold the bridle. His rides were 
few and short, and he seemed more than ever dependent upon his 
faithful “ Mary,” who, from long watchful service, forestalled her 
master’s wants, and ministered to him with unceasing care. But 
whatever fears might have arisen, these few days were particularly 
happy ones, for Mr. Russell had the secret of a perfect welcome, 
which set his visitors thoroughly at ease. He made them part of 
the household at once, and furthered their pleasures by sharing 
them in his natural and inimitable way. What pleasant times 
we had to be sure! 

Sundry visits to the yard, where a group of lusty puppies 
made merry among the débris. A drive through the leafy lanes 
with Mr. Russell for charioteer, when Black Charlie, now in full 
vigour, trotted gaily along, listening with responsive ears to his 
master’s frequent comments and commands. We halted at a 
house some miles away, where it was plain the Rector was an 
honoured guest. One sunny afternoon Charlie’s side-saddle was 
put on, and there was a ride for one of us, in company with the 
eager hounds, who dashed frantically through the long grass for 
the refreshment of a plunge in the river. As those who were not 
mounted strolled leisurely homewards there came echoing along 
the woodland path a strange wild cry. Anywhere else we should 
have been startled and sorely puzzled, but rightly divined it was 
the “ Russell scream,” so well known in the annals of the Exmoor 
Chase, a call which, it is said, never failed to collect the pack, 
however scattered. 

The dinner-hour at the Rectory was always one to be looked 
forward to. Then the veteran huntsman fought his battles over 
again, and the rich mine of allusion and adventure brought forth 
unfailing treasures. At such times glimpses were vouchsafed of 
certain red-letter days in Jack Russell’s life, fascinating to loyal 
listeners. He would speak in warm terms of the home at 
Sandringham, and of the princely hospitality of the royal hosts. 
It is but truth to say that their proofs of personal regard, con- 
tinued to the end, brightened in a special manner the closing 
years of life, and brought many a grateful “God bless them.” 
Mementoes of these days, above all the portraits of the Prince and 
Princess, presented by themselves, were among the penates of 
Black Torrington Rectory. 

It was scarcely possible that a career so full of incident should 
escape exaggerated statements, and it was this conviction which 
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induced Mr. Russell’s valued friend and curate to undertake a 
biography, while he himself still lived to bear witness to its 
correctness. This he did, he said, very willingly, knowing that 
his own lips had supplied the facts found in it, but at the same 
time he would mischievously declare that he had never read the 
book and never meant to! 


One rainy morning after a hasty breakfast we bade adieu to 
Black Torrington, leaving our kind old friend on the Rectory 
doorstep, scanning the sky anxiously, for his hay still lay thick 
upon the glebe. Heavier and heavier grew the clouds, and 
presently down came a quiet, persistent rain, which was evidently 
the outcome of no passing storm. The great drops pattered upon 
the hedges as we drove along, and upon the attenuated form of a 
poor used-up horse, which, just released from its last burden, 
had laid down to die in a ditch by the roadside. 


Cuapter LY. 


Tue summer of 1882 passed. Scented hay and crimson clover 
gave place to the golden touch of autumn. Currants and goose- 
berries in the small walled kitchen garden of the Rectory were 
superseded by mellow apricots and plums; scarlet and orange 
fungi again showed their rich colours in the woods hard by; a 
lilac carpet once more lay upon the river meadows, and Mr. 
Russell, now in his eighty-seventh year, left his own fireside for 
Porlock, and was welcomed for the last time at the Exmoor 
Hunt. 

Scarcely had he reached home again and Winter laid her hand 
upon the land, baring the fields and trees, when his strength gave 
way, and long weeks of suffering and prostration followed. At 
such an age his friends thought it impossible that even a consti- 
tution like his could rally, and one who visited him at this time 
spoke of it as a touching thing to see the “mighty hunter” 
helpless in his bed, his Bible and Greek Testament beside him, 
expressing the faith and confidence of a little child. 

Medical skill and unremitting care fanned life’s feeble flame, 
and contrary to all expectations Mr. Russell gained sufficient 
strength to leave Black Torrington for a much-desired change to 
Dartmouth, his native air. 

It was soon evident that neither Dartmouth breezes nor the 
spring sunshine, nor a further move to Bude, brought any real 
improvement, and Mr. Russell summoned his small remaining 
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powers and started on his homeward journey. He lingered on 
the way at Swymbridge for a farewell to his much-loved parish. 
Those hours were almost too sad to be chronicled, and must have 
required an effort on his part, which only affection could have 
ventured. 

“T saw him,” said one old woman, as we sat in her dark Devon- 
shire cottage, shadowed by a magnificent bower of honeysuckle— 
a mass of fragrant beauty—“I saw him, the dear master, that 
day coming up the church path! I was watching from my little 
top window, and I see how he was being held up like by those 
who was with him. He stopped a bit to rest and said something, 
and they all looked so sad that I guessed what it was about, 
for he was looking away there behind the chancel where Mrs. 
Russell lies. He got as far as the vestry and sat down a bit, my 
husband told me, while the lesson was being read in the church, 
but it was a-most too much for him, dear gentleman! He ought 
never to have left us.” 

Then our old friend who had known the hunting parson for 
fifty years, and whose good man had held the horses at his 
wedding, went back to brighter times. 

A month later, on one of the closing days of April, 1883, Mr. 
Russell passed away in his quiet room at Black Torrington Rectory, 
tenderly cared for to the last by those who had ministered to 
him in his sickness, 

It was a lovely afternoon, the eve of Ascension Day, when for 
the third time we descended the steep road into the little village 
of Swymbridge. 

A few figures were busy clearing the already well-kept turf in 
the churchyard, but upon the whole village there rested a reverent 
hush, for hearts were full of him, the loving kindly man who for 
half a century had gone in and out among these people with his 
cheery greeting and unfailing sympathy. ‘The lives of the pastor 
and his flock in a country parish, where mutual understanding 
and confidence abound, are closely interwoven indeed. The births, 
marriages and deaths of years, forge links which can never be 
broken, and when the parting comes each little household has its 
treasured memories, and its individual sense of loss. 

In the inn only, where we again took possession of the small 
parlour, was there any stir, and we could hear the next day’s 
arrangements being fully though quietly discussed by the loiterers 
in the bar. “They were coming across country to Swymbridge 
it was said, about two o’clock.” “The whole parish and crowds 
as well would be there.” ‘Old Harriet would bring flowers, she 
said, for the master.” “Old Harriet,” a rough study in manner 
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and costume, whose ample form and great umbrella were well 
known in the country-side, is worthy of special notice. She 
had been Mr. Russell’s hound-feeder for years, and counted it 
a privilege beyond price. Perhaps of all the proofs of genuine 
love which crowned the next day, none was more touching to 
those who knew her nature, than old Harriet’s flowers. 

Silence at last fell even upon the “ New Inn,” but scarcely had 
the sun risen when the village children were all astir, hurrying into 
lane and field, for with the dawning had come a Royal message. 
“Let a wreath of wild flowers,” it said, “be placed upon the 
grave from the Prince and Princess of Wales, who mourn the 
loss of Mr. Russell as that of a personal friend.” Wild flowers 
were far more appropriate than the choicest blossoms of the con- 
servatory could have been, though many such poured in from 
all quarters. 

So the children gathered basketsful of dewy primroses, and 
were helped to weave them into a wreath, and upon the walls of 
the modest grave behind the chancel of the church, they made a 
covering of moss and flowers. The morning wore away while we 
wandered in the lanes, fashioning a wreath on our own behalf, and 
conscious how that strange still expectancy seemed to increase as 
the hours passed on. The clock chimed twelve and then the spell 
was broken. Carriages began to arrive, people collected before 
the inn and in the churchyard, and presently a special train 
rushed into the tiny station, and many hundred feet tramped into 
the village. Another hour of waiting and then came the simple 
procession from the Rectory, and passed with some difficulty into 
the church, already filled to overflowing. 

Within and without its porch were relations, friends, faithful 
servants, parishioners who had been baptised by Mr. Russell well- 
nigh three score years before; children who had been wont to 
linger in the way for his never omitted greeting ; many who had 
hunted by his side and borne testimony to his patient skill, un- 
flagging energy, unbroken good temper and purity of speech. 

Nobleman and peasant in that country churchyard sought 
together for a glimpse into the grave, filled with its Easter tokens. 
There were old Harriet’s flowers side by side with the wreath of 
Royal remembrance, each reminding of a Resurrection life, when 
all who now sleep in the restful gladness of a well-grounded hope 
shall realize the fruition of those glorious words, 


“Expecro. Viram. VENTURI. SxXcuULzI.” 


The beautiful service of our Church was quickly over, but the 
crowd of some thousand people waited still, and as we stood 
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amongst it we heard, like the murmur of a wave breaking on the 


shore of memory, reminiscences of Mr. Russell, many and varied, 
passing from,one to another. 


“ Voices of the Past, 
Links of a broken chain, 
Wings that can bear us back to times 
Which cannot come again... 
Yet God forbid that we should lose 
The echoes that remain!” 
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Last Year's Cherries. 


I. 


Wuen all’s said and done, 

Life may yet find room for fun: 
Though the moralists may quaver 
And, perinde ac cadaver, 

Monks may pine and nuns may pray, 

The sun shines to-day. 


Now it is spring-time, 
Each bird’s throat has found its rhyme, 
For his mate no law denies him, 
And with fearless joy he hies him, 
Where white blossoms show the way ; 
The sun shines to-day. 


Il. 


You and I are tired, 
And, robin, not a voice has quired 
In any song or any welcome; 
We hear instead a dreary knell come 
Through the wintry wasting air ; 
We shiver and bear. 


Have you any hope, 
Little bird ?—do you too grope 

Vainly in the snow that buries 

Perhaps the stones of last year’s cherries ? 
What’s that comes to everyone 


When all’s said and done? 
KENINGALE Cook. 























Hawthorne and his Wife. 





NatuanreL HawTHoRNE has long been recognised as one of the 
most picturesque and interesting figures in the annals of American 
literature. It remained for his son to show that the author of 
the ‘Scarlet Letter’ was no less striking an individuality as a 
man than asa romancer. Some notion of his characteristics has 
been gathered from the various sketches of his life, which have 
appeared since his death; but the popular conception of the 
man was mainly drawn from his works. The public were not 
slow to perceive that stories like the ‘ Blythedale Romance,’ with 
its minute analysis of motive, necessarily reflected, in a marked 
degree, the personality of the writer. Hence, long before any 
serious attempt was made to portray the character of Hawthorne 
in unimaginative tints, numberless fancy portraits of him were 
extant, each accurate in some particular features, but all carica- 
turesasa whole. While to one he was a morbid recluse, to another 
he was a gloomy religionist, and to a third a morose cynic 
with strong animal instincts. As these pictures were painted to 
a large extent with the colours supplied by Hawthorne himself 
in his novels, their partial verisimilitude to the original is 
explained. 

The reason of their inexactness in so many respects, appears 
with great distinctness in the two biographical volumes which 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne, the distinguished son of a more dis- 
tinguished father, has lately given to the world. The work is 
called ‘Hawthorne and his Wife,’ and the latter stands forth 
in its pages as clearly and completely imaged as the husband, in 
whose personality she allowed herself to be absorbed to all save the 
most intimate friends. The late Mr. Henry Bright, who enjoyed 
familiar and constant intercourse with the Hawthornes to the 
last, wrote to the son that “justice has never yet been done to 
your mother. Of course she was overshadowed by him; but she 
was a singularly accomplished woman, with a great gift of ex- 
pression, and a most sympathetic nature.” Evidence of the 
truthfulness of this estimate of Mrs. Hawthorne’s character 
abounds in the pages of the work before us. She was not only a 
devoted and absolutely unselfish daughter, wife, and mother, but 
was throughout her married life the friend, in the highest sense, of 
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her husband and children. Her son’s loving tribute to her memory 
is in full accord with what is revealed in the letters which passed 
between her and her nearest and dearest companions. 


“Sophia Hawthorne had been loved by every one who knew her. She 
had given happiness and emancipation to one of the foremost men of his 
time. Apart from her blessed influence he could never have become the 
man he was. Greater humility, tenderness, enlightenment, and strength 
have not been combined in a woman. She lived for her husband ; and when 
he died, her love of life died also; but her children remained, and she 
stayed in this world for their sake. Their love and support was the very 
breath of her existence ; had these failed, or had she felt that they no 
longer needed her, she would have vanished at once. Her every act and 
thought had reference to them: it was almost appalling to be the object of 
such limitless devotion and affection.” 


This influence for good of Hawthorne’s marriage becomes the 
more manifest as we consider the circumstances which surrounded 
his early youth. Sprung from a bold and stern-featured puritan 
stock, he inherited characteristics of mind and temperament 
which forbade his becoming a mere spectator of the world’s show. 
One of his ancestors, William Hawthorne (or Hathorne, as the 
name seems originally to have been spelt), landed in Boston in 
1630, and after being a member of the House of Representatives 
for several years, became Speaker of that assembly for many 
more. His son, John, is chiefly famous for having condemned to 
death certain alleged witches, one of whom invoked a tremendous 
curse upon him and his descendants. John’s third son, a quiet 
and home-keeping personage given to agricultural pursuits, was 
generally known as “Farmer Joseph.” ‘The latter’s fifth son was 
born in 1731, and was subsequently known as “ Bold Daniel” 
from his naval exploits against the British. His grandson was 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, the chief figure in the present biography. 

Of the novelist’s father little is known except that he was a 
captain in the merchant marine, and died young. His son 
Nathaniel was borr. in the town of Salem, Massachusetts, on the 
4th of July, 1804. He had a “ grievous disinclination to go to 
school.” His sister Elizabeth, writing to her nephew Julian, 
Says: 


“ All through our childhood we were indulged in all convenient ways, and 
were under very little control except that of circumstances. There were 
aunts and uncles, and they were all as fond of your father, and as careful 
of his welfare, as if he had been their own child. He was both beautiful and 
bright, and perhaps his training was as good as any other would have been. 
We were the victims of no educational pedantry. We always had plenty 
of books, and our minds and sensibilities were not unduly stimulated. If 


he had been educated for a genius, it would have injured him excessively. 
He developed himself.” 
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[ One reason why Hawthorne was not “educated for a genius” 
was that in his youth he displayed no signs of becoming one. 
Instead of being at school he was “ running wild” on the banks 
of the Sebago Lake, shooting, fishing, and communing with 
nature. His collegiate career was marked by no special incidents, 
and when he returned home at the age of twenty-one (to quote his 
own words), “I sat myself down to consider what pursuit in life I 
was best fit for.” That the notion of becoming an author had some 
time before entered his mind is shown by passages in his youthful 
letters home. When seventeen years old he wrote to his mother : 


“T have not yet concluded what profession I shall have. The being a 
minister is of course out of the question. I should not think that even 
you could drive me to choose so dull a way of life. Oh,no, mother, I was 
not born to vegetate for ever in one place, and to live and die as calm and 
tranquil as a puddle of water!” 


As a lawyer he would starve; therefore medicine seemed 
Hobson’s choice : 


“but yet, I should not like to live by the diseases and infirmities of my 
fellow-creatures. ... What do you think of my becoming an author, and 
relying for support upon my pen? Indeed, I think the illegibility of my 
handwriting is very author-like. How proud you would feel to see my 
works praised by the reviewers as equal to the proudest productions of the 
scribbling sons of John Bull! ... Iam in the same predicament as the 
honest gentleman in ‘ Espriella’s Letters,’ 


‘I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here 
A-musing in my mind what garment I shall wear.’” 


While at college Hawthorne made an effort to realize his 
aspirations towards authorship by writing ‘Seven Tales of my 
Native Land,’ which he failed to get printed. ‘Soon after his 
return home in 1825 he wrote ‘ Fanshawe,’ which he published at 
a cost to himself of $100. His sister writes : 


“There were a few copies sold, and he gave me one ; but afterwards he 
took possession of it, and no doubt burned it. We were enjoined to keep 
the authorship a profound secret, and of course we did with one or two 
exceptions; for we were in those days almost absolutely obedient to him. 
. .. When it became known to literary men that there was such a person, 
he had applications to write for annuals and periodicals. But even then 
he was not paid punctually, so that he had much to depress his spirits. 
His habits were as regular as possible.” 


Hawthorne himself gives us some details of his life at this 
period : 


“T had always a natural tendency” (it appears to have been on the 
paternal side) “ towards seclusion,” he writes, “and this I now indulged to 
the utmost, so that, for months together, I scarcely hold human intercourse 
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outside of my own family; seldom going out except at twilight, or only 
to take the nearest way to the most convenient solitude, which was oftenest 
the seashore. ... Sometimes it seemed as if I were already in the grave, 
with only life enough to be chilled and benumbed. But oftener I was 
happy—at least, as happy as I then knew how to be, or was aware of the 
possibility of being.” 

And thus, living in a room that was reputed to be haunted, 
holding hardly any communion with his fellows, paying no 
attention to the drama of life which was being enacted on the 
world’s stage, Hawthorne passed the first decade of manhood. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the influence upon Hawthorne's 
character and life of this long period of contemplative seclusion. 
Nature had certainly not designed him for an anchorite. Tall, 
strong, and vigorous, he delighted in physical exercises. Such 
records as we have of his college days show that as a student he 
indulged in the mild social dissipations, the “ wines” and card- 
parties, which usually lighten the labours of studious youth. Yet 
when he returned home he relinquished these companionable 
gaieties of his own free will, and betook himself to a long vigil, 
devoted mainly to solitary musing and self-communion. Probably 
not even Hawthorne himself could have exactly described the 
main motive which led to this period of retirement. Had he 
been a pining lover, we might suppose him saying with Valentine 
in the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’: 


“Here I can sit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes.” 


But there is not the slightest reason to believe that he was the 
victim of an unrequited passion. Nor was he animated by any 
special dislike to the society of his fellows. 


“To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind.” 


True, in his later writings he frequently chronicled his intense 
hatred of bores. At no period of his life did he find any pleasure 
in the society of what, for want of a better term, are known as 
‘ordinary people.” He clung to friends with all the energy of 
his strong nature; but he cared nothing for acquaintances. 
Probably this disposition had a good deal to do with his avoidance 
of such society as was open to him during the early years of 
struggling authorship. Moreover, his habits of introspection 
were by this time the dominating influence in his life, as they 
continued to be to the end. But these features in his character 
do not sufficiently explain his voluntary withdrawal from all the 
activities of life at the period when most men’s hopes are highest 
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and energies greatest. Nor does the present biography cast any 
light upon this part of Hawthorne’s career. His son states the 
problem fully, but offers no solution of it. 

Upon this period of his career Hawthorne has himself thrown 
but little light. He only tells us that his seclusion was so great 
that sometimes it seemed as if he were already in the grave, with 
only life enough to be chilled and benumbed. On another occasion 
he wrote: “ Living in solitude till the fulness of time was come, 
I still kept the dew of my youth and the freshness of my heart.” 
Again: “ Had I sooner made my escape into the world, I should 
have grown hard and rough, and been covered with earthly dust, 
and my heart might have become callous by rude encounters with 
the multitude.” From this it appears that he never looked back 
with regret, but rather with satisfaction, upon the period when 
he was thinking instead of acting. Whether his nature would 
have suffered from contact with the world to the extent he 
believed, may be doubted. When in later life he mixed much 
with men, he drew from the association intellectual nourishment : 
food for the imagination rather than “earthly dust.” The good 
Hawthorne really derived from the rus in urbe which he created 
and in which he dwelt for so long a time, lay in the acquisition of 
power rather than in the preservation of his nature from callous 
incrustation. The constant use of the faculties of concentrated 
introspection—the continual and close analysis of the workings of 
his own mind under the stimulus of the emotions—endowed him 
with singular potency in reading the motives, in comprehending 
the soul-strivings, of others. Hence the marvellous studies of the 
inner life with which his works abound. So accurate was his 
portrayal of the effect on certain natures of given spiritual 
influences—good or bad—that utter strangers wrote to him with 
the accusation that he was exposing to the world incidents of soul- 
strife which they believed were known only to their own consciences. 
Considering how much of the permanent value of his works is due 
to his capacity to explore the inmost recesses of the heart, the 
period during which that capacity was wrought to its finest 
edge and temper can scarcely be said to have been thrown 
away. 

It was about the year 1830 that Hawthorne began to ex- 
perience some little success in literature. His stories were 
inserted in various periodicals, though not always with pecuniary 
advantage to himself. In 1836 he became editor of the 
‘American Magazine’—an engagement of brief duration from 
which he derived but little profit. His prospectsat this period were 
not at all bright, and his correspondence shows that he suffered 
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greatly from low spirits. Despite the success of his shorter 
stories, he seems to have felt no great confidence in his ability to 
make a name as a romancer. He was even inclined to undertake 
the work of the literary hack, as appears from the following offer 
made to him by a publisher: “If you are disposed to write a 
volume of six hundred small 12mo pages on the manners, customs 
and civilities of all countries—for 300 dollars—I could probably 
arrange it with you. I should want a mere compilation from 
books that I could furnish.” Fortunately Hawthorne was spared 
the servitude implied in so uncongenial a task. The publication 
in volume form of the ‘Twice-told Tales’ came at this period; 
and much depended upon the success of the venture. He had the 
encouragement—blessed solace of the unsuccessful—of several 
loving friendships with their heart-strengthening manifestations 
of confidence and hope. 

“ Whether your book will sell extensively may be doubtful,” wrote Horace 
Bridge, “ but that is of small importance in the first book you publish. 
At all events, keep up your spirits until the result is ascertained; and my 
word for it, there is more honour and emolument in store for you from 
your writings than you imagine. The bane of your life has been self- 
distrust. ... I have been trying to think what you are so miserable for. 
You have good health and powers of writing, which have made and can 
still make you independent. Supposing you get but 300 dollars per 
annum for your writings. You can with economy live upon that, though 


it would be a d——d tight squeeze. You have no family dependent on 
you, and why should you ‘borrow trouble’? ” 


' The very considerable success—except from a money point of 
view—of ‘ Twice-told Tales’ confirmed the hopeful anticipations of 
his friend. But Hawthorne’s circumstances were still far from 
flourishing ; and a vigorous though unsuccessful effort was made 
to obtain for him the post of historian to a Government exploring 
expedition to the South Seas. His anxiety on the score of income 
had in the meantime been greatly increased by the event which 
exercised so potent an influence upon his future life. This was 
his meeting with the woman who subsequently became his wife. 
When Hawthorne and his sisters were children living at Salem 
they were the playmates of some young people named Peabody. 
Then the families lost sight of each other for many years. The 
elder Miss Peabody happened to read, and was much attracted 
by, Hawthorne’s articles which appeared in the ‘New England 
Magazine’ between 1830 and 1886, but without suspecting their 
authorship. She thought they were probably written by some 
“ new light ” Quaker who had outgrown his sectarianism ; and she 
wrote (but never sent) a letter to the supposed old man, asking 
him how he knew that “sensitive natures are especially apt to be 
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malicious.” Soon after she discovered the identity of the writer, 
and the families met again. Hawthorne and his sisters called on 
their old acquaintances one evening. Miss Peabody thus relates 
what followed. 


“T was alone in the drawing-room,” she writes, “but Sophia, who was 
still an invalid, was in her chamber. As soon as I could, I ran upstairs to 
her and said, ‘ Oh, Sophia, you must get up and dress andcome down! The 
Hawthornes are here, and you never saw anything so splendid as he is—he 
is handsomer than Lord Byron!’” 

But Miss Sophia was proof against the attraction, and did not 
meet Hawthorne until some days after, when he called again. 

“This time she came down, in her simple white wrapper, and sat on the 
sofa. As I said, ‘ My sister Sophia,’ he rose and looked at her intently— 
he did not realize how intently. As we went on talking, she would 
frequently interpose a remark, in her low sweet voice. Every time she did 
so, he would look at her again, with the same piercing, indrawing gaze. I 
was struck with it, and thought, ‘ What if he should fall in love with her; ’ 
and the thought troubled me, for she had often told me that nothing would 
tempt her to marry, and inflict on a husband the care of an invalid.” 

As it turned out, it was a case of love at first sight. Mrs. 
Hawthorne ceased to be an invalid soon after her marriage: for 
twenty-two years she was her husband’s dearest companion, and 
when he died “ her love of life died also.” 

We have said that Mr. Julian Hawthorne did well to intitle 
his work ‘ Hawthorne and his Wife,’ for the latter, though in no 
respect a genius, was a truly remarkable woman. The rare cul- 
tivation of her mind fitted her to be the intellectual companion 
of her husband ; but it was not this which made him regard her, 
throughout the whole period of their married life, with a love 
at once adoring and reverential. What bound him to her in bonds 
which nothing but death could loosen was the moral elevation of 
her nature. It is quite possible that her qualities in this respect 
were partly traceable to the cause suggested by her son. The 
administration of too powerful drugs when an infant subjected her 
to an acute nervous headache, which lasted uninterruptedly from 
her twelfth to her thirty-first year. 

“It is very possible, on the other hand,” her son writes, “that both her 
character and her mind may have been materially uplifted, enlightened, and 
enlarged by this long and fierce discipline of her youth. There is no doubt 
that such was her own view of the matter. The pain was of such a nature 
as to sharpen rather than obscure her mental faculties; and in process of 
time she was enabled in a manner to stand apart from it (as to her spiritual 
part), to study its significance and effect upon herself.” 

In 1838 Hawihorne and Sophia Peabody engaged themselves 
to be married; and about the same time the former received 
the appointment of weigher and gauger in the Boston Custom 
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House. In this office Hawthorne remained for two years, and he 
then determined to adventure his personal exertions and small 
savings in the often discussed Brook Farm experiment. Very 
little success attended his efforts, though he worked hard; but he 
obtained the materials from which, ten years later, he so skilfully 
wrought the background of the ‘Blythedale Romance.’ Very 
curious is the picture of himself which Hawthorne at this period 
gave to his sister Louisa. He took up his abode at Brook Farm 
in the midst of a snow-storm : 

“ At the first glimpse of fair weather, Mr. Ripley summoned us into the 
cow-yard, and introduced me to an instrument with four prongs, commonly 
entitled a dung-fork. With this tool I have already assisted to load twenty 
or thirty carts of manure, and shall take part in loading nearly 300 more. 
Besides, I have planted potatoes and peas, cut straw and hay for the cattle, 
and done various other mighty works. This very morning I milked three 
cows, and I milk two or three every night and morning... . In short, I 
am transformed into a complete farmer. ... The whole fraternity eat 
together; and such a delectable way of life has never been seen on earth 
since the days of the early Christians. We get up at half-past four, 
breakfast at half-past six, dine at half-past twelve, and go to bed at nine.” 

This life soon came to an end. On the 9th of July, 1842, 
Hawthorne was married to Sophia Peabody by a clergyman who, 
by a singular chance, only met the latter once again, and then 
it was to preach the funeral sermon over the dead body of her 
husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne now took up their residence in the Old 
Manse, which has since acquired so beautiful and permanent an 
existenceinliterature. The life they led there was one of happiness, 
alloyed only by the res angusta domi with which for a considerable 
period they had to contend. But they did so cheerfully, almost 
joyfully. Mrs. Hawthorne possessed inherited qualities of economy 
and industry. Her mother was a woman of great piety and 
benevolence, and with considerable literary accomplishments. In 
a letter written by her daughter at this period we read : 

“Do not be anxious on our account. God takes care of us; we are 
neither lazy nor extravagant; we are honest, and faithfully employ the 
talents given us, and I believe we shall not be, left to beg our bread. I 
have finished transcribing ‘ Hermann and Dorothea’ literally, and perhaps 
may, at some future time, put it into purer English. It is well that, as we 
must earn our bread with the sweat of our brows, there are some labours 
which occupy the mind profitably, and keep it from preying on itself.” 

In the same spirit Hawthorne addressed himself to literary 
work, his wife bearing him sweet companionship. The happiness 
of their life is made abundantly manifest by the letters from 
Mrs. Hawthorne to her mother, which belong to this period. Yet 
they had to contend with most of the trying incidents inseparably 
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associated with straitened means. How easily they rose supe- 
rior to circumstances will be seen from one amusing episode, 
pleasantly described by Mrs. Hawthorne: 


“ We had a most enchanting time during Mary the cook’s holiday sojourn 
in Boston. We remained in our bower undisturbed by mortal creature. 
Mr. Hawthorne took the new phasis of housekeeper, and, with that 
marvellous power of adaptation to circumstances that he possesses, made 
everything go easily and well. He rose betimes in the mornings, and 
kindled fires in the kitchen ‘and breakfast-room, and by the time I came 
down, the tea-kettle boiled, and potatoes were baked, and rice cooked, 
and my lord sat with a book superintending. Just imagine that superb 
head peeping at the rice or examining the potatoes with the air and port 
of a monarch! And that angelico riso on his face, lifting him clean out 
of culinary scenes into the are of the gods! It was a magnificent comedy 
to watch him, so ready and willing to do these things to save me an effort, 
and at the same time so superior to it all, and heroical in aspect,—so 
unconsonant to what was about him.. I have a new sense of his universal 
power from this novel phasis of his life. It seems as if there were no side 
of action to which he is not equal—at home amongst the stars, and, for 
my sake, patient and effective over a cooking-stove. Our breakfast was 
late, because we concluded to have only breakfast and dinner. After 
breakfast, 1 put the beloved study into very nice order, and, after 
establishing him in it, proceeded to make smooth all things below. When 
I had come to the end of my labours, my dear lord insisted upon my sitting 
with him; so I sat by him and sewed, while he wrote, with now and then 
alittle discourse ; and this was very enchanting. At about one we walked to 
the village ; after three we dined. On Christmas Day we had a truly paradi- 
siacal dinner of preserved quince and apple, dates, and bread and cheese, 
and milk. The washing of dishes took place in the mornings: so we had 
our beautiful long evenings from four o’clock to ten. At sunset he would 
go out to exercise on his woodpile.” 

In another letter we read : 


“Father” (Dr. Peabody) “has done everything for us. He has fixed my 
chamber-bell, mended the bellows, mended the rocking-chair—that unfor- 
tunate arm which was for ever coming off. One day Mr. Hawthorne took 
hold of it, to draw it towards him; and as the crazy old arm came off in 
his hand, he threw himself into a despairing attitude, and exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
I will flee my country!’ It was indescribably witty; I laughed and 
laughed. Well, father has split all the wood, taken down the partition in 
the kitchen, pasted all the torn paper on the walls, picked up the dead 
branches on the avenue, mended baby’s carriage, mended the garden gate— 
in short, I cannot tell you what he has not done, besides tending Una 
beautifully, and making my fire in the mornings! ” 

One day when Hawthorne saw his wife contemplating an 
“appalling vacuum” in his dressing-gown, he said that he was “a 


man of the largest rents in the country, and it was strange the 
had not more ready money.” 

It is interesting to notice a letter to Mrs. Hawthorne, dated 
January 16, 1845, from the newly married wife of the late 
American Minister to this country. 
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“We live in a little chamber on the third story,” Mrs. Lowell wrote, 
“ quite low enough to be an attic, so that we feel classical in our environ- 
ment; and we have one of the sweetest and most motherly of Quaker 
women to anticipate all our wants, and make us comfortable outwardly as 
we are blessed inwardly. James’ prospects are as good as an author’s ought 
to be, and I begin to fear we shall not have the satisfaction of being so 
very poor after all. But we are, in spite of this disappointment of our 
expectations, the happiest of mortals or spirits, and cling to the skirts of 
every passing hour, although we know the next will bring us still more joy.” 


How real were the financial difficulties with which the Haw- 
thornes had to struggle at this period we can gather from the 
wife’s letters to her mother. 


“There is owing to him,” she said, speaking of her husband, “from 
Mr. Ripley and others, more than thrice money enough to pay all his 
debts; and he was confident that when he came to a pinch like this it 
would not be withheld from him. It is wholly new for him to be in debt, 
and he cannot ‘ whistle for it’ as Mr. Emerson advised him to do, telling 
him that everybody was in debt, and that they were all worse than he was.” 


But all their troubles vanished when Hawthorne received the 
appointment of Surveyor in the Salem Custom House—a second 
period of official employment made memorable by the production of 
that psychological masterpiece, the ‘Scarlet Letter.’ Before the 
story had assumed a concrete form, a turn of the political whirligig 
ousted Hawthorne from his post. While this disappointment was 
still weighing upon him, his mother fell ill and died. Then his 
wife’s health failed, and his own also; and to these troubles were 
superadded serious pecuniary embarrassments. ‘Such were the 
straits and turmoils,” his son tells us, “ amid which the most terse 


and concentrated romance of that generation was conceived and 
written.” 


“On the day he received the news of his discharge, Hawthorne came 
home several hours earlier than usual; and when his wife expressed 
pleasure and surprise at his prompt reappearance, he called her attention 
to the fact that he had left his head behind him. ‘Oh, then,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Hawthorne, buoyantly, ‘ you can write your book!’ For Hawthorne 
had been bemoaning himself for some time back, at not having leisure to 
write down a story that had long been weighing upon his mind. He 
smiled and remarked that it would be agreeable to know where their bread 
and rice were to come from while the story was writing. But his wife 
was equal to the occasion. Hawthorne had been in the habit of giving 
her, out of his salary, a weekly sum for household expenses; and out of 
this she had every week contrived secretly to save something, until now 
there was quite a large pile of gold in the drawer of her desk. This 
drawer she forthwith with elation opened, and triumphantly displayed 
to him the unexpected treasure. So he began the ‘Scarlet Letter’ that 
afternoon; and blessed his stars, no doubt, for sending him such a wife.” 
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The publication of this romance may be said to have been the 
turning-point in Hawthorne’s literary career. For the first time 
his unique genius manifested itself in its full strength. The 
conclusion of his labours left him ill in body, dispirited in mind. 
The new scenes and beautiful air of Lenox, whither he now re- 
moved, gave him health, and the chorus of delighted praise with 
which his story was received brought happiness and healing to 
his mind. He was soon again at work upon the ‘ House of the 
Seven Gables, which he completed in five months, the ‘Scarlet 
Letter’ having taken a month longer. His next work was the 
‘ Wonder-Book,’ which we agree with his biographer deserves 
to be better known than it is. Hawthorne had by this time got 
tired of Lenox. While living there he wrote in his journal, “ This 
is a horrible, horrible, most hor-ri-ble climate; one knows not for 
ten minutes together whether he is too cool or too warm, but he 
is always one or the other, and the constant result is a miserable 
disturbance of the system.” At this period of his life—he was 
forty-seven years old—and onwards Hawthorne seems to have 
become peculiarly susceptible to the influences of the weather. 
His “ Notebooks,” especially the English chronicle, abound with 
denunciations of the climate in which he sojourned, which was 
always compared most disadvantageously with that of America. 
From the foregoing quotation it will be seen that he could 
occasionally speak strongly of the weather in his native country. 
As a matter of fact, he was always greatly prone to be dis- 
contented with the present and actual. Realities never equalled 
his anticipations—a state of things not peculiar to him, but to the 
contrasts of which his sensitive and idealising nature made him 
strangely susceptible. When he was in one country he always 
longed to be in another. With astrong desire to settle in some 
fitting spot, he yet was constantly moving hither and thither in 
search of the permanent resting-place which he never found. 
About this time he pitched his tent in Concord in a house named 
the Wayside—sometimes confounded with the Old Manse, from 
which it was two miles distant—and here Hawthorne wrote the 
‘Tanglewood Tales’ and the ‘Life of President Pierce.’ The latter 
work caused him to be charged with the offence of office-seeking. 
It is a matter of fact that the President subsequently gave 
Hawthorne the post of Consul at Liverpool. But that the book 
was the price of the appointment no unprejudiced person can 
believe. Hawthorne was the last man to lend himself to such 
a proceeding. He and Pierce had been college-mates, and ever 
afterwards remained affectionate friends. Moreover, the biography 
by no means over-rated the merits or capacity of the future Pre- 
sident. Nor can the latter be said to have made a mistake when 
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he gave Hawthorne a place under Government. Hawthorne dis- 
charged his duties at Liverpool efficiently, and at the same time 
kept a journal which is one of the most delightful itineraries of 
uneventful observation ever written. 

A visit to England had long been one of Hawthorne’s cherished 
anticipations. All Englishmen experience a wish to see the new 
England beyond the seas, and the desire of Americans to know by 
personal observation what the home of their forefathers is like 
is naturally even keener. To Hawthorne—with his power of 
imagination, his depth of insight into the realities of things, and 
the mystical romanticism of his nature—England, its institutions 
and its history, had an intense attraction. That he thoroughly 
appreciated all, or even the best phases of English life and 
character, is perhaps open to doubt. His celebrated description 
of English women as “ beefy” was as foolish as it was untrue. 
The somewhat harsh judgments he passed upon the character and 
works of several English writers with whom he came in contact 
were certainly not justified. But it is easy to give a fictitious 
importance to such incidents. It is unkind to write a man down 
as “the ass of asses,” especially after dining with him. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that there are some good dinner- 
givers who are asses. There is a great deal of nonsense talked 
about the sacred obligation created by eating a man’s bread. If 
it is his only loaf, that is another matter. But to suppose that 
when one dines out one must therefore take one’s host at his own 
valuation, literary or social, is to regard hospitality as a form of 
bribery and corruption. Because one distinguished man stretches 
his legs beneath the mahogany of another, are they to for ever for- 
swear the pleasant pastime of criticising adversely their mutual 
accomplishments and literary productions? In truth, one often 
confers a far greater favour than one receives by sitting at a 
friend’s table. Are not the charm of conversation, the play of 
fancy, the flashes of wit of the guest, a more than adequate return 
for the comestibles purveyed by the host? Who cannot remem- 
ber a dinner party where the only stupid person present sat at 
the head of the table ? 

Hawthorne’s reflections upon the characteristics of the persons 
he met in England were never intended for the public eye. 
When in 1870, after his death, his wife gave to the world ‘ Passages ’ 
from his Notebooks, she was careful to eliminate every observation 
calculated to give pain to Hawthorne’s contemporaries or their 
survivors. Mr. Julian Hawthorne would have done well to have 
practised a like reticent discretion. For example, although a 
certain visit is chronicled in the Notebooks, nothing but its 
pleasant aspects appear in print; the present biographer adds 
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all Hawthorne’s harsh reflections upon the weaknesses and foibles 
of his host’s character. We have the wife’s statement in the 
preface to the ‘ English Notebooks’ that “ throughout his journals 
Mr. Hawthorne is entertaining, and not asserting, opinions and 
ideas. He questions, doubts, and reflects with his pen, and, as it 
were, instructs himself. So that these Notebooks should be read, 
not as definite conclusions of his mind, but often merely as passing 
impressions.” Yet his present biographer deems it well to allow 
these “ passing impressions” to appear as his father’s definite, and 
unjust, judgments upon living men with whom in life he was on 
terms of friendly intimacy. 

So far as those passages go which show that Hawthorne 
preferred American people, customs and climate, to those of 
England, no objection is to be urged to their publication. Apart 
from the desirability of seeing ourselves as others see us, the 
natural skin must be very thin indeed to be pierced or even 
irritated by Hawthorne’s pleasantries at our expense. For he 
was never an ill-natured critic of what he saw; and the fact that 
he was highly honoured and respected and deeply loved by those 
English men and women who knew him best, shows that he was 
not exactly the morose cynic inwardly, and the social porcupine 
outwardly, while in this country, that some critics seem to 
believe. That Hawthorne truly valued the hospitality he received 
cannot be doubted. In general, his biographer writes, “ his 
conclusion was that the worst of an Englishman is his outside, 
and that to know him better is to like him better too.” That 
he should be favourably impressed with every one he met while 
in this country no one would expect; nor is it without interest 
to know what he really thought of the people who filled 
that portion of the world’s stage upon which he walked at that 
period. 

Hawthorne’s stay in London was productive of much pleasure 
to himself and of some of the most interesting pages of his 
Notebooks. He appreciated the greatness, in other than material 
respects, of the metropolis. He loved to roam about its streets, 
exploring passages, and coming unexpectedly upon quiet retreats 
(such as Staple Inn) whither the noise of the over-hurrying throng 
outside came like the roar of a distant surge. He loved to wander 
about in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, drinking in 
the spiritual meaning of 


“The high embowered roof, 

With antique pillars, massy proof, 
And storied windows, richly dight, 

Casting a dim, religious light.” 
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Some of Hawthorne’s descriptions of these scenes, together with 
those of the ruins of castle and abbey which he was so diligent in 
exploring, are to be counted among the most beautiful things he 
wrote. 

Towards the close of 1857 circumstances induced Hawthorne to 
resign the Liverpool Consulship. At the beginning of the next 
year he went to Rome. Here as at London he was an indefatigable 
sightseer, as his Italian Notebooks show. He visited St. Peter's 
again and again, and was greatly impressed by the religious dramas 
enacted therein. ‘ What an institution it is!” he wrote of the 
Confessional. ‘ Man needs it so, that it seems as if God must have 
ordained it.” He was full of appreciation of the lighter side of 
Roman life. During the Carnival “he used to stroll along the 
streets, with a linen duster over his black coat, looking at every- 
thing, and laughing whenever the confetti struck him—occasionally 
too, doing vigorous battle for himself for a minute or two.” Haw- 
thorne himself writes, “ Upon my honour, I never in my life knew 
a shallower joke than the Carnival at Rome. . . . Greenwich Fair 
was worth a hundred of it.” But the writer was not insensible 
to the brighter side of the festival, as he shows by the charming 
description of it to be found in the ‘ Romance of Monte Beni.’ 

This work, Hawthorne’s most weird, and in some respects least 
satisfactory production, was the chief outcome of the Italian 
sojourn—a bright interlude in the romancer’s life, though 
darkened towards the close by the illness, well-nigh to death, of 
his daughter Una. This period of anguish permanently affected 
his health, He chronicles in his journal that he had not “any 
spirit to write, asof yore. I flag terribly: scenes and things make 
but dim reflections in my inward mirror; and if ever I havea 
thought, words do not come aptly to clothe it.” Directly he 
arrived in England he set about writing the romance of which he 
had sketched the leading features while in Italy. It was published 
in this country under the title of ‘Transformation,’ though 
Hawthorne wished to call it ‘the ‘Marble Fawn. Eagerly 
welcomed, it failed to satisfy almost everybody’s expectations. 
Beautiful in its parts, it seemed incomplete and unfinished as a 
whole. Hawthorne subsequently added a chapter meant to be 
explanatory ; but, as he himself said to a friend, “ Don’t read it ; 
it’s good for nothing. The story isn’t meant to be explained.” 
The fact was that Hawthorne’s powers were on the wane. 
Returning to America in 1860 he took up his residence at Concord, 
where he wrote the ‘Old Home,’ ‘Septimius Felton, ‘Dr. Grim- 
shawe” and the ‘ Dolliver’ fragment. His health was evidently 
failing. To better it he went with his son to the seaside, but 
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derived little benefit from the change. He contributed sketches 
of English life to a magazine, and afterwards published them in 
a volume dedicated to Franklin Pierce, then at the nadir of his 
popularity. This act was greatly to Hawthorne’s credit. When 
remonstrated with on the score of its impolicy, he wrote in reply, 
“If Pierce is so exceedingly unpopular that his name is enough 
to sink the volume, there is so much the more need that an old 
friend should stand by him.” The work was well received in 
America, probably for the reason which excited so much ire in 
England—its occasional aspersions of things English. But it must 
be admitted that the obligation thus created has been abundantly 
discharged by English writers when commenting upon things 
American. 

Hawthorne now began the story which was destined never to be 
finished. The first chapters of the ‘Dolliver Romance’ appeared 
in a serial; but his powers of production could not keep pace 
with the demands made upon them. He wrote at the time, in 
explanation of his failure : 

“Tam not quite up to writing yet, but shall make an effort as soon as I 
see any hope of success. . . . Seriously, my mind has, for the present, lost 
its temper and its fine edge, and I have an instinct that I had better keep 
quiet. Perhaps I shall have a new spirit of vigour if I wait quietly for it; 
perhaps not.” 

The latter forecast was realized. The summer of 1863 found him 
decidedly worse : 

“He seemed to have no definite disease, but he grew thinner, paler, and 
more languid day by day; he sat indoors most of the time, or, when he 
went out, would walk slowly and feebly, or stand gazing across the fields, 
with his hands in the side pockets of his coat—a wistful, grave look... . 
He no longer, indeed, seemed to find any sufficient interest in life; and he 
had always dreaded surviving his own ability to take care of himself, and 
thus becoming, as he supposed, a burden upon others.” 

But the end was not far off. He made a journey southwards 
with his friend Mr. Ticknor, whose sudden death shortened the 
trip, and more than undid all the benefit Hawthorne had derived 
from it. After a brief rest at home, it was determined that he 
should try the effect of another excursion, this time with his old 
friend Pierce. After travelling a few days, the two reached 
Plymouth, in New Hampshire. Hawthorne retired early, and his 
friend, visiting his room soon after, found him sleeping quietly. 

“Sometime after midnight Pierce, who had been disturbed by the 
persistent howling of a dog in the courtyard of the hotel, went to Haw- 
thorne’s bedside again. He still lay in precisely the same position as when 
he first fell asleep; but no breathing was now perceptible. Pierce quickly 


laid his hand on the sleeper’s heart, and found that it had stopped 
heating.” 
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Hawthorne’s family remained at the Wayside until the autumn 
of 1868, when they went to Germany, and thence to London, 
where Mrs. Hawthorne died in 1871. 

It is not easy to appraise adequately the value to the world 
of the qualities which gave Hawthorne his individuality both as 
a man and an author. That he possesses a permanent place 
in literature cannot be doubted. His genius was unique rather 
than many-sided. No man ever lived who saw deeper into the 
suffering and sinning human heart than he did; no one ever 
sympathised more keenly with its pangs and distresses. Con- 
tinual meditation upon the problems which the more-tried souls 
have to solve, bred in him a certain melancholy which was gene- 
rally mistaken for morbidity. Yet, as we have endeavoured to 
show, there was nothing of the gloomy cynic about him. He 
cared little for general society, not because he despised it, 
but because it was not congenial to his nature. To those in- 
timate friends to whom he opened his heart he was the most 
delightful of companions; and there is abundant evidence to 
show that they loved him heartily and unreservedly. His cha- 
racter exhibited the paradox of great intellectual powers, with 
a marked disinclination to use them except in a certain way. He 
loved to reflect; he hated the task of putting his thoughts on 
paper. With enormous capacity for action within him, he betrayed 
a singular tendency towards inaction. His sister said of him as a 
young man, “ He will never marry; he will never do anything ; 
he is an ideal person.” Hawthorne himself wrote to his wife, 
“It is a miracle worthy even of you, to have converted a life of 
shadows into the deepest truth by your magic touch.” His life 
was indeed one of shadows until the motive for real existence 
came. And although introspection was his permanent mental 
attitude, he was in no sense an egotist. He displayed the not un- 
amiable weakness—one of the few exhibited by literary men—of 
thinking that he could do most things better than other people. 
Yet of the value of his own work he was always distrustful ; and he 
hated flattery. He describes and explains his feeling on this point. 


“T really do not think,” he wrote, “that I like to be praised viva voce ; 
at least I am glad when it is said and done with, though I will not say 
that my heart does not expand a little towards those who rightly ap- 
preciate my books. But I suspect that Iam of a somewhat sterner stuff 
than many romancers, and tougher of fibre; and the dark seclusion—the 
atmosphere without any oxygen of sympathy—in which I spent all the 
. years of my youthful manhood, have enabled me to do almost as well 
without as with it.” 


Epwarp MAarkwiIck. 
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Che Ucwspaper-boy and the War-Lady. 


—— 


He was only a newspaper-boy, and had never heard of Pygmalion. 
How should he? But, for all that, he did just what Pygmalion did ; 
he fell in love with a statue, or at least, the next best thing to 
one—a wax-lady in'a French hairdresser’s window. 

What a beautiful lady she was! What a lily-like complexion, 
what long black eyelashes, what a tiny rosebud mouth! How 
gracefully she turned slowly round and round all day long among 
the ivory powder-boxes, and the razor-strops, and the glittering cut- 
glass toilet bottles, presenting alternately her simpering face and 
her elaborate coiffure to the admiration of the passer-by! Sometimes 
she had her hair powdered, with a pink rose and Paris diamond side- 
combs; sometimes she had a black Spanish lace mantilla, with 
crimson flowers as red as her own lips; sometimes she had a wreath 
of forget-me-nots, with little blue bows stuck coquettishly all over 
her flaxen plaits; and sometimes (and it was especially then that 
the newspaper-boy loved to stand and gaze at her) she was dressed 
as a bride with a crown of orange-blossoms and a white tulle veil. 

The newspaper-boy was very dirty and ragged, and nobody would 
have called him good-looking even if he had been washed and nicely 
dressed, though his eyes were bright and sad, with the same kind of 
expressive hungry look that the wandering street-dogs had in theirs, 
as they trotted among the busy crowd searching for the friend and 
master they had never had. He had no shoes to his bare red feet, 
either summer or winter, and no hat to his head either—that article 
of attire had long ago been thrown over the Thames Embankment, 
and had floated down the river to the open sea, or been drawn under 
the grimy coal-barges anchored at the wharves ages ago. 

The newspaper-boy could not write his own name, even supposing 
he had a name to write, which was a doubtful matter. His home 
was a deplorable attic up four crazy flights of stairs, and his bed 
a sack of shavings stolen from the wood-yard. But in spite of all 
these drawbacks (and they were drawbacks), the newspaper-boy was 
not destitute of imagination. He had even a dim perception of the 
beautiful ! 

He knew what trees were, for he had climbed many a one in the 
Park on review days, and flowers, from the tiled-window boxes at 
the grand houses in the squares, and the birds he had often heard 
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singing at the bird-fancier’s in the Dials; but of the country where 
all these things were to be enjoyed together, he had no distinct idea. 
Yet he often tried to picture it to himself as he lay some nights 
awake on his sack of shavings, too tired with his weary day’s march 
up one street and down another, to be able to sleep. 

The spring was the time the newspaper-boy liked the best, though 
he would have been quite at a loss to tell you, if you had asked him 
why. That little word why is such a tiresome one for those to whom 
thought is a painful process ! 

He would stand and watch the donkey-trucks laden with violet 
and crocus and snowdrop roots like one in whom God had implanted 
a love of flowers, yet he never thought of buying one, though some- 
times he had a penny of his own to spend. And in this the news- 
paper-boy showed his wisdom, for window-gardening was but little 
«appreciated in the blind alley where he lived, and if he had tried any 
embellishments of the sort, his mother would most probably have 
thrown first the flower out of window, and then the newspaper-boy 
after it! 

He was always wishing, and always in a vague kind of way, that 
somebody had taught him how to read. Though he was one of the 
active distributors of the world’s intelligence, the very news he was 
instrumental in conveying to others was a dead letter to him. He 
stood half the day on the edge of the curb-stone, beside the summary 
of the evening’s news, which was printed on a big sheet in three- 
inch capitals (and even these he couldn't tell one from the other!), 
and kept flat on the ground by four granite stones off the roadway. And 
the other half of the day he was running about till he was footsore. 

Splashed by the mud of the passing cabs and carriages, thrashed 
at least once a day by the bigger roughs, standing with bare feet 
and legs in the rain and the wind, and the dirty slush, and snow, 
the newspaper-boy was hardly a favourable specimen of a happy 
Christian child in a happy Christian land. But he forgot, for at 
least a few hours each day, all the miseries of his friendless and 
forlorn destiny, when the milliner at the corner where he stood from 
five to eight o’clock every evening, was sold up, and the French 
hairdresser took the empty shop. 

The newspaper-boy had often seen lovely ladies dressed in feathers 
and diamonds passing on their way to the Parliament Houses, 
escorted by gorgeous footmen in silk stockings and shoe-buckles, 
and velvet coats trimmed with real gold lace, but he had never looked 
u second time at any one of them, they all seemed so cold and proud, 
glancing through the carriage-windows as indifferently as though 
the populous streets, swarming with human sorrows in every shape, 
were quite empty and deserted, without a single foot-passenger ! 
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But when the wax-lady took her place behind the gilt-lettered 
plate-glass shop front, among the hand-mirrors and the perfumes, 
and the funny curled fronts on tall mahogany stands, the very first 
thing she did was to smile affably straight in the face of the news- 
paper-boy as he stood at the curb-stone opposite! And the news- 
paper-boy thought she was oh! so beautiful, he had never seen 
any one like her, and he fell quite in love with her from that very 
moment, for the smile she had given him had gone to the bottom 
of his heart, and had nearly drawn the tears into his eyes, such a 
foolish boy he was ! 

Every day now he came to look for the wax-lady’s smile as for the 
smile of a friend, and would nod to her cheerfully morning and 
evening, and feel quite brisk and lively as he looked out for customers 
on the curb-stone, with one eye always fixed on the hairdresser’s 
window. He felt now that there was somebody waiting and watching 
for him, who was glad to see him come back to the same spot every 
day, and liked to have him standing there, close at the corner, even 
though he was so ragged and poor. And so their loves went on 
smoothly and without interruption for many months, the wax-lady 
smiling at the newspaper-boy every time she turned round with her 
face to the window, and the newspaper-boy smiling back at the wax- 
lady, on the very best possible terms with each other ! 

One morning in August the French hairdresser went out early to 
dress the bridesmaid’s hair for a fashionable wedding, and left his 
new apprentice to mind the shop, and wind up the wax-lady. 

Now the apprentice—who was a Frenchman too—thought this a 
good opportunity to improve his English (in which he was dreadfully 
deficient) while waiting for customers, so he sat down in a red-velvet 
arm-chair with his back to the light, and began to study ‘The Art 
of Conversing in the English Tongue,’ forgetting both to wind up 
the wax-lady and to let down the outside blind. By-and-by, as the 
morning advanced, one client dropped in after another, and the 
apprentice was always jumping up from his arm-chair, and laying 
his book on the table face downwards, to click the scissors over 
somebody’s head and give it a roll with the machine-brush, and 
sprinkle a little shower of perfume over it, and flick away the loose 
hairs with a snowy towel, popping back to his Conversation again 
without giving a thought to the poor wax-lady. 

The sun rose high in the heavens, and poured down its fiery rays 
upon the plate-glass window where stood the helpless charmer, and 
it grew so hot after a while that, if you had put your finger upon it, 
it would actually have burnt you! And in that fierce heat the wax- 
lady, whose complexion was very delicate, began to perspire, and to 
melt, and to lose her fine pink colour and the redness of her lips; 
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and the sweetness of her smile began so to vanish, and the roundness 
of her cheeks so to disappear, that before the apprentice had got to 
the end of Conversation the First, “ with a hackney-cab driver,” the 
wax-lady’s beauty was ruined for ever! 

When the newspaper-boy came round as usual at five o'clock, he 
was within an ace of letting all his papers fall down into the gutter ! 
There stood the wax-lady degraded and transformed, with a com- 
plexion like yellow soap, staring out of window with a pitiful stony 
stare which went through his heart like the keen thrust of a knife, 
and not even the ghost of her former smile on her shapeless lips! 

Poor newspaper-boy! He was as sorry for his friend, and the 
loss of her beautiful pink cheeks, as ever she could feel herself; and 
all that evening he was as miserable as anybody could possibly be. 
“TJ shall go over the road to-day,” thought the newspaper-boy to 
himself the next evening, when he came to the corner, “ perhaps 
there won’t be so much difference, a little way off.” 

So he crossed the street to the other side, and took up his post 
there, where he could glance between the carriages at the hair- 
dresser’s shop. And lo!—to his great delight—from that distance 
the wax-lady looked just as beautiful as ever, and smiled at him just 
as kindly as of old, and was, in short, just the same as she had been 
before her mischance ! 

And other and more serious lovers than the newspaper-boy and 
the wax-lady would sometimes do well to contemplate each other 
from a little distance. It keeps up the illusion, which is almost 
everything in love matters! 
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Che Ol Lolk. 


! FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


“A peTrer, Father Azan ?” 

“ Yes, sir, from Paris.” 

He was quite proud of its coming from Paris, this worthy 
Father Azan; but I was not. I had a presentiment that the 
arrival of this Parisienne from the Rue Jean Jacques, so unex- 
pected and so early in the morning, would make me lose my 
whole day. I was not mistaken, as you willsee. Here it is: 


“You must do me a service, my friend. You will shut up your 
mill for the day and go at once to Eyguieres. Eyguitres is a large 
village about four or five leagues from your place—a mere walk. 
There you must ask for the Orphans’ Convent. The next house 
is a low one with grey shutters, and a little garden behind it. 
You will go in without knocking—the door is always open— 
and on entering you will say very loudly: ‘Good-day, good 
people, I am the friend of Maurice.’ Then you will see two 
little old people, but so old, quite archaic, stretch out their arms 
to you from the depths of their big arm-chairs, and you will kiss 
them for me with all your heart as though they belonged to 
yourself. Then you will talk—they will speak of me, of nothing 
but me; they will tell you of a thousand nothings, to which you 
will listen without laughing—you will not laugh, eh? They are 
my grand-parents, two beings who are wrapped up in me and who 
have not seen me for ten years. Ten years—it is a long time! 
But what can I do? Paris keeps me, and with them it is old 
age. They are so old that were they to come to see me they 
would shake to pieces on the road. Fortunately you are down 
there, my dear Miller, and in kissing you the poor things will 
almost fancy they are kissing me. I have so often spoken to 
them of you and of the good friendship which——” 


The devil take the friendship! The weather was beautiful on 
that particular morning, but not for going along roads; too much 
mistral and too much sun for that—a real Provence day. When 
that tiresome letter arrived, I had already chosen a nook between 
two rocks, and was dreaming of spending the day there like a 
lizard, basking in the sunlight and listening to the song of the 
pines. But there was no help for it, so I shut up the mill, 
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grumbling all the time, put the key through the cat’s-hole, took 
my stick, my pipe, and set off. I arrived at Eyguieres about two 
o'clock. The village was deserted, every one was in the fields. 
In the elms, white with dust, the grasshoppers sang, as they do 
in La Crau. In the Place de la Mairie were a donkey and some 
pigeons sunning themselves, but no one to show me the Or- 
phanage. Luckily an old fairy appeared suddenly, spinning in 
her doorway. I told her what I wanted; and, as she was a very 
powerful fairy, she had but to raise her distaff when the convent 
started up before me as by magic. It was a large, gloomy and 
forbidding-looking building, quite vain of the old cross in red 
sandstone, surrounded by a few Latin words, above its arched door- 
way. Beside this house I perceived a smaller one, grey shutters, 
a garden behind. I recognised it at once, and entered without 
knocking. All my life I shall see that long corridor, so fresh 
and peaceful, the walls painted pink, the little garden showing 
beyond a light-coloured blind ornamented with faded groups of 
flowers. One might have fancied himself at an old bailli in the 
time of Sedaine. At the end of the passage through an open door 
on the left was heard the ticking of a big clock and a very 
childish voice reading slowly, with a pause between each syllable, 
“ Then —Saint —Iré-née— cried — ‘ I—am —the—elect—of —the 
—Lord —I— must— be— torn— by — the— teeth —of—these — 
an-i-mals.’” I approached the door softly and looked in. 

In the quiet half-light of a little room, an old man, with rosy 
cheeks, wrinkled to his very finger-tips, was sleeping in an arm- 
chair, his mouth open, his hands resting on his knees. At his 
feet, a little girl dressed in blue, a large tippet and small cap—the 
uniform of the Orphanage—read the life of St. Irénée from a book 
larger than herself. This miraculous story had affected the whole 
house. The old man slept in his chair, the flies upon the ceiling, 
the canaries in their cage on the window-sill. The great clock 
snored tic-tac, tic-tac. The only thing awake in all the room 
was a broad streak of light full of living particles in constant 
motion, which fell straight and white through the closed shutters. 
In the midst of the general drowsiness, the child solemnly con- 
tinued her reading, “ There-up-on—two—lions—sprang—up-on 
him—and—de-vour-ed— him.” At that moment I entered. Saint 
Irénée’s lions themselves could not have caused greater conster- 
nation than I did; it was quite a transformation scene! The 
little one screams ; the heavy book falls; the canaries and the flies 
wake up, the clock strikes ; the old man starts up bewildered, and 
I, somewhat disconcerted, stand on the threshold and cry, “ Good- 
day, good people—I am the friend of Maurice.” 
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Oh, then you should have seen the poor old man, you should 
have seen him come towards me with outstretched arms, em- 
bracing me, pressing my hands, hurrying about the room 
exclaiming, “ Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! ”—even his wrinkles seemed 
to smile. He grew red, he stammered, “ Ah! Monsieur, ah! 
Monsieur!” Then he went out and called, “ Mamette!” 

A door opened, a pattering of feet in the passage—it was 
Mamette. She was charming, this little old dame, in her cap 
with its bows of ribbon, her Carmelite dress, and her embroidered 
handkerchief which she held in her hand in honour of me, accord- 
ing to the old custom. It was touching to see how alike they 
were. In a cap with yellow bows, he might just as well have 
been called Mamette. Only the real Mamette must have cried a 
great deal in her life, and she was even more wrinkled than the 
other. She also was attended by a child from the Orphanage, a 
little guard in a blue pelerine who never left her; and to see the 
old people protected by these orphans was more affecting than 
one can imagine. On entering, Mamette had begun to make me a 
deep curtsey, but with a word the old man cut it short—‘ It is 
the friend of Maurice.” She began to tremble, shed a few tears, 
dropped her handkerchief, got red, still redder than he had. 
Such old people have so little blood in their veins, and the least 
emotion sends it to their cheeks. ‘ Quick, a chair!” said the old 
woman to her little attendant. “Open the shutters!” cried her 
hnsband to his, and taking each a hand, they led me to the 
window to see me better. The arm-chairs were drawn up. I 
installed myself on a camp-stool between them, the children stood 
behind us, and the cross-examination commenced. ‘ How is he?” 
“What does he do?” ‘ Why does he not come here?” “Is he 
happy?” And so on for hours. 

I did my best to answer all their questions, giving such details 
of my friend’s life as I knew,, boldly inventing those I did not, 
taking good care not to confess that I had never noticed whether 
his windows closed well, or the colour of his wall-paper. 

“The paper in his room! It is blue, madame, light blue with 
wreaths of flowers.” 

“Really!” said the poor old woman tenderly, and turning to 
her husband, added, “ He is such a good boy!” 

“Oh yes, he is good!” replied he warmly, and all the time I 
was talking there was a continual interchange of nods, little 
smiles and knowing glances, or the old man would whisper: 
“Speak louder, she is rather hard of hearing”—and she on the 
other side—* Raise your voice a little, please, he does not hear 


very well.” And when I did so, both thanked me with a smile, 
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and while they bent towards me, searching my eyes for some 
reflection of their Maurice, I was quite moved to find in their 
own faded smiles a vague, veiled likeness, scarcely to be caught, 
as though I saw my friend smiling to me far away through a 
mist. 

Suddenly the old man started up in his chair. 

“ But, Mamette, perhaps he has not breakfasted ?” 

And Mamette, horrified, threw up her hands. 

“Not breakfasted! Grand Dieu!” 

I thought they were still thinking of Maurice, and was hasten- 
ing to say that that worthy fellow never waited later than 12 
o’clock for his breakfast. But no, it was of me they spoke; and 
you should have seen the commotion when I allowed that I was 
still fasting :—“ Quick, children, lay the table. Put it in the 
middle of the room ; the Sunday cloth—the best plates. And don’t 
laugh so much, if you please, and make haste.” Hasten they 
did, for in less time than it takes to break three plates, every- 
thing was ready. 

“ A nice little breakfast,” said Mamette, leading me to the table, 
“ only you will be alone—we have already had ours.” 

Poor old people, no matter at what hour one takes them they 
have always eaten earlier. 

Mamette’s nice little meal consisted of a little milk, some dates, 
and a barquette—a sort of puff—enough to last her and her cana- 
ries for at least a week. And to think that all alone I managed 
to finish these provisions. There was much astonishment round 
the table! How the little girls put their heads together and 
whispered, even the canaries at the bottom of their cage seemed 
to be saying, “Oh, that gentleman is eating all the barquette !” 

I had indeed eaten it, and almost without knowing it, occupied 
as I was in looking about the peaceful room with its faint odour 
of old things. Two little beds particularly attracted my at- 
tention, These beds, hardly more than two cots. I could see 
them in the early morning light, when they are still hidden under 
their heavy fringed curtains. Three o’clock strikes. That is the 
hour at which all old people awake.—“ Are you asleep, Mamette ?” 
—“No, mon ami.”—Isn’t Maurice a good boy ?”—“ Oh yes, that 
heis!” 

And I imagined quite a long conversation only from seeing two 
small beds standing side by side. 

While my thoughts were thus wandering, a terrible drama was 
being enacted at the other end of the room before the cupboard. 
It was a question of reaching the top shelf where stood a certain 
bottle of brandied cherries, which had awaited Maurice for ten 
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years, and which was to be opened for me. In spite of Mamette’s 
supplications, the old man was bent on getting down his cherries 
himself, and mounted on a chair, to his wife’s great consternation, 
he was trying to do so. You,can picture the scene, the hus- 
band tremblingly stretching up, the children clinging to his chair, 
Mamette breathless behind him, her arms wide-spread, and over 
all floated a slight perfume of bergamotte, exhaled from the open 
press with its piles of linen. It was charming! 

At last, after many efforts, the famous bottle was produced, and 

with it an old silver mug covered with bruises—Maurice’s mug 
when he was a child. It was filled to the brim with the cherries : 
Maurice was so fond of them! And as the old man helped me, he 
whispered with the air of an epicure: “ You are a lucky fellow to 
get any. My wife made them herself—you will taste something 
good.” 
” Alas ! his wife had made them, but she had forgotten the sugar. 
What could one expect ?—we become absent-minded as old age 
creeps on us. They were atrocious, your cherries, my poor 
Mamette—but that did not prevent my eating them, every one, 
without flinching. 

The repast finished, I rose to take leave of my hosts. They 
would gladly have kept me a little longer to talk of their boy; 
but the light was fading, the mill was a long way off—I was 
obliged to go. 

The old man had risen with me. “Mamette, my coat!—I will 
go as far as the Place with him.” Mamette, no doubt, thought it 
was perhaps a little chilly for him to be out, but she kept her 
opinion to herself. Only, as she helped him on with his coat—a 
beautiful snuff-coloured one with pearl buttons—I heard the dear 
old thing say softly, ‘‘ You will not be too late, will you?” And 
he answered slyly, “Ha, ha! I am not sure,—perhaps.” At 
which they both laughed, and the children, seeing them laugh, 
laughed also, and in their corner the canaries laughed too after 
their own fashion. Between you and me, I think the odour of 
the cherries had somewhat excited them all. 

The night was falling as we started, the grandfather and I. 
His small attendant followed us at a distance to take him home 
again, but he did not see her, and was quite proud to take my arm 
like a man. Mamette, radiant, saw this from her doorstep and 
watched us with an approving air, as much as to say, “ After all, 
my poor husband can walk yet!” 
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THAT DEAR VICTOR. 


“So you have at last got rid of Miss Abigail.” 

It afforded Mr. Katzen the purest pleasure to make this 
remark, He had been intensely annoyed by the course his 
“lofe” deemed it best to take, and he seized the first opportunity 
which came in his way for venting that annoyance on Mr. 
Brisco. 

“Tt is rather Miss Abigail who has got rid of me,” was the 
reply. I knew nothing of her intention till after she was gone. 
She chose to go.” 

“T don’t wonder at that. I don’t wonder at that at all. The 
only marvel is she stopped so long.” 

“No one asked her to stop.” 

“And how do you feel now she is gone? I hear your son is 
living with you, and that Mrs. Jeffley has lost a lodger. I know 
he is lively company. He used to keep us all gay in the old 
time. I would have come round to see you, only he never cared 
for me so much as he ought.” 

“Perhaps you are mistaken, Mr. Katzen.” 

“Ah! you play on my words, I see! What you mean is he 
ought to care for me little. Is that not so?” 

“What I mean is that one cannot force liking, and my son does 
not like you.” 

“T know—I know—and he does like the little sprite. Well, 
she has not removed herself very far away. It is not much 
farther from the old house to Black Raven Court than it used to 
be from Fowkes’ Buildings to the old house. Under present 
arrangements they can see more of each other than they ever did. 
You were not wise, my friend, to let our young friend slip from 
under your control.” 
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Mr. Brisco winced. Mr. Katzen had put into words the 
precise doubt which was continually troubling him. 

“T never ought to have kept her in the house,” he said. “I 
made a great mistake.” 

“A mistake, I fancy, that must have been good for you; but 
perhaps I err—no man can judge of another’s business.” 

“T suppose that is the reason why no man can refrain from 
meddling in his neighbour's concerns.” 

“No doubt. People have always meddled—always will meddle. 
It is long since I have seen you. I wish I could think you looked 
well—but you do not; perhaps having your son at home is too 
great a happiness ?” 

“T have not as yet found that happiness a burden,” said Mr. 
Brisco drily. 

“Ah! you amuse yourself at me. Never mind, I am so glad we 
chanced to meet.” 

“So am I,” answered Mr. Brisco, “ for it saves me the trouble of 
going on to Mitre Court.” 

“You were going on there ?” 

“Yes. I wished to ask when you are likely to have those 
coupons ?” 

“ Coupons—what coupons ?” 

“From your people—from New Andalusia ?”’ 

“Oh! I understand now. I don’t know.” 

“Are they not somewhat dilatory.” 

“No—I think not. New Andalusia is a long way off; and 
time is not up, is it ?” 

“Was the interest to be paid quarterly or half-yearly ? ” 

“Not quarterly, certainly.” 

“It is more than six months since the loan was closed.” 

“Now you speak of the matter, I think it is.” 

“And, you know, we ought to have heard something from your 
Government.” 

“So we ought, if they mean to pay half-yearly.” 

“But, my good sir, how can they mean to pay, if not half- 
yearly ?” 

“The interest was per annum, I think.” 

“Yes, but it is absurd to suppose bondholders are going to 
wait a whole twelvemonth. I really cannot expect my friend 
to believe such rubbish as that.” 

“Perhaps not; it does seem rather long-winded. Still you 
must remember there always is delay about these things at the 
outset. The more bond fide an affair is, the more likely to be a 
little irregularity concerning the preliminary arrangements. I 
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have been much occupied ; but I shall be writing to-morrow, and 
I won't forget to put the inquiry as to when we may expect to 
receive our dividends. They may be advised already, for what 
I know. Yes, when I consider, they may be advised any 
day.” 

“Still, it would be prudent to write. It is right the bond- 
holders should be told exactly when they are to receive their 
interest. As you yourself said, it would not be wise to try to 
dispose of any of them till the coupons arrived.” 

“To be sure—so I did. No, no; it would be unwise. Bonds 
always sell better with dividend.” 

“T shall be anxious till we know something definite.” 

“ Naturally—but all is definite. I quite understand that as you 
act for a friend, not for yourself, it makes you a little impatient ; 
though when I come to consider the matter, I should say there 
would be no payment till June or the lst July. Then everything 
would start fair.” 

“ June—why, that would be over nine months!” 

“Ah! no—not according to their calculation. There is a 
difference, you see, between paying and receiving. The payer is 
never in so great hurry as the receiver. And that reminds me. 
Did you see that letter in Monday’s Times, from Basset the 
naturalist ? ” 

“T did.” 

“And that from the Marquis de Fontelle concerning the 
varieties of game to be found in New Andalusia? ” 

“T read them both.” 

“Wonderful, weren’t they ? What a country it must be! IfI 
weren't so tied here, I would go out there and settle. Perhaps I 
may, some day.” 

“T hope you won’t wait till then to ask about the interest.” 

“You make fun of me. Well, I am enthusiastic, I admit; yet 
rest assured I will write, and should I know anything shortly, I 
will let you know at once. You never come round to Mitre 
Court. I wish you would. And do tell your son I owe him no 
malice for having cut me out with Miss Abigail. Perhaps I may 
yet cut him out. At all events. we need not be bad friends over 
it. Do you happen to know anybody who wants to invest fifteen 
hundred pounds ?” 

“T do not,” said Mr. Brisco decidedly. 

“That is a pity—I could have put him up to a good thing. 
Oh! by-the-bye, I had forgotten—I must be off—I have not a 
minute to lose! Good-day, Mr. Brisco. Depend upon my letting 
you have the earliest intelligence.” 
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With this assurance Mr. Katzen darted across the street, before 
Mr. Brisco could interpose a remark. 

“That is Mr. Frank’s doing,” thought Mr. Katzen as he hurried 
away. But Mr. Katzen was wrong. Frank knew nothing of his 
father’s concerns, and he was not likely to know much of them. 
The barriers of secresy cannot be broken down in a moment, and 
Mr. Brisco had never yet even thought of breaking them down. 
The language of confidence is not one which can be learned after 
a man has passed middle life; and there seemed as little prospect 
that Mr. Brisco would speak unreservedly to any one, as that the 
sun would rise in the west. Conscience, however, makes cowards 
of us all; and Mr. Katzen, being conscious of a flaw in the New 
Andalusian business, felt assured that someone had been warning 
his old landlord there might be considerable delay in the receipt 
of those expected coupons. 

“I wonder who will next begin to inquire,” considered the 
Consul. “There may be some bad hours in store for thee, my 
dear Karl, when they all grow ‘ naturally anxious.’ Before they 
do so, would it not be well to turn what thou hast into cash and 
go somewhere—not to New Andalusia? It might; but I think 
not. With all her many faults, England is the best place in 
which to make money or spend money—always supposing one can 
make enough or spend enough. ‘Take courage therefore! Fortune 
has favoured thee on occasion before—fortune may favour thee 
again.” 

It was a week later: a post for New Andalusia had gone out,. 
anda post from New Andalusia come in, but still Mr. Katzen 
waited for tidings from “that land so blessed,” in vain. The 
evening was thick and foggy; something was falling in the City 
besides stocks and shares—something wet, though not exactly 
rain. Mr. Conrad Rothsattel told the Consul he might truthfully 
call it “liquid dirt,” and the statement was more veracious than 
many he habitually made. 

“ But he lies not to me,” said Mr. Katzen to Mr. Bernberg, on 
one occasion. 

“Tf you are right,” answered that gentleman, “it can be only 
on the ‘ honour among thieves’ principle.” 

Mr. Katzen was writing; Mr. Conrad Rothsattel totting up a 
column of figures; and at the same moment Mr. Bernberg was 
walking along the greasy pavement in order to see his good friend 
Karl, anathematising the weather and the climate at every step. 

“Ah!” exclaimed that gentleman, stretching out his hand, 


“but a sight of you seems good. It is along time since you have 
come here.” 
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“You may be very sure I shouldn’t have come here on such an 
evening except on business.” 

“ Business—and with me—better and better! Take a chair— 
that one is easy.” 

“Thank you, I don’t care for easy-chairs, especially in an office. 
I have come round to know when your people mean to pay the 
interest long overdue on that New Andalusian Loan.” 

“Not overdue, Bernberg; nearly due, perhaps.” 

“We won’t quarrel about a word. On what date are we to 
receive our interest ?” 

“T did not know you had any to receive. Are you a bond- 
holder ?” 

“T hold bonds, anyhow, not of my own goodwill; and I want 
to know when we are to receive our interest.” 

“T do not know.” 

“You donot know? Then if you do not, who in Heaven’s 
name does know ? ” 

“T cannot say. I have written on the subject. A man asked 
me about the interest the other day, and 1 wrote by the next 
mail.” 

“Why did you not telegraph ?” 

Mr. Katzen shrugged his shoulders. ‘“'Telegraphing costs 
money,” he remarked. 

“Of course it does; we all knowthat. Tell me something new 
the next time.” 

“Tam sorry I cannot oblige you. It is nothing new that I am 
unwilling to incur expense which may not find its way back into 
mine own pocket.” 

“Do you mean to say that if you telegraphed asking what 
answer you are to give bondholders when they inquize about 
their overdue interest, they would refuse to allow you the 
amount ?” 

“Yes, that is what I mean to say.’ 

“Well, I could not have believed such a thing possible.” 

“Why not? If you owed any one money, would you pay the 
expenses of his application ?” 

“I might have to do so, whether I would or not,” was the 
answer. “But now tell me plainly, Katzen—what was the 
arrangement about these bonds? What dates were fixed for 
the payment of interest ? ” 

“To the best of my belief and memory, no dates at all were 
mentioned. The interest was to be so much per annum. I do 
not know whether the ruling powers understood it was to be paid 
half-yearly.” 


>? 
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“ Now, attend to this, please. Of my own choice, I should never 
have had one of these confounded bonds in my possession ; but I 
was forced to take them and other things in satisfaction of a 
debt, or lose it. The other securities turn out to be of little 
value, and therefore I must get what I can out of New 
Andalusia.” 

“ About which there can be no doubt; through which there can 
be no loss,” interposed Mr. Katzen. 

“T don’t know; when a Government baits its loan-trap with a 
bonus of something like twenty per cent., cautious folks are apt 
to consider there may be danger in touching it; and the idea of 
danger is not likely to be dispelled when they find that after 
months have gone by, the question of interest is not even 
mentioned.” 

“Pooh!” exclaimed the Consul. 

“T did not at first believe my debtor when he said he had 
received nothing—he wanted me to advance him the interest, as 
if, as I told him, I did not want every penny I could get for 
myself—but I made inquiries, and found what he said was correct 
enough. Now I come to you for an explanation.” 

“ How can I explain when I know nothing?” 

“According to your own statements, you knew everything 
when the loan was being floated.” 

“Ah! when the loan was being floated; but I have had other 
things to think of since that.” 

“T know you have. You have been putting your fingers in the 
fire and burning them.” 

“ Perhaps ”—and Mr. Katzen looked his fingers over carefully 
one by one—“ but they are well now,” he added cheerfully. 

_ “They won’t be well long ; and you won't either, ifI find there 
1s any nonsense about these bonds.” 

“What sort of nonsense ?” 

“ Any juggling on the part of your Government.” 

“Hey, hey!” said the Consul ; “if you tap with your knuckles 
on an empty barrel, how it sounds! Don’t look savage, Victor ; 
frowns do not suit your style of beauty. New Andalusia is as 
honest as—what shall I say ?—Victor Bernberg. She will pay 
all right—pay interest on every penny she has had! ” 

“That is all very well, but when ?—at the Day of Judgment ?” 

“That depends on when the Day of Judgment comes. How 
droll you are, dear friend! Why do you fret yourself? New 
Andalusia can’t run away. She does not want to run away. 
She won’t be as the wicked Londoners by whom you have lost—a 
shameless bankrupt who, after taking your money, stands and 
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laughs at you under the protection of the Court. You will all 
get the full debt she owes.” 

“Tl take care I'll get mine, or Pll know some good reason 
why,” answered Mr. Bernberg, looking moodily into the fire. 

For a moment Mr. Katzen looked at him with the expression 
of a man who has it in his mind to make some remark. Then he 
thought better of it, and held his tongue. 

“You will do well to put the matter strongly to your people,” 
said Mr. Bernberg. ‘Tell them we do not like such loose ways 
of conducting business. Stay, I shall tell them so myself.” 

“That will be far the best. You can then put the matter as 
strongly-as you like.” 

“It is a very strange thing their Consul can give no information 
on so important an affair.” 

“ You are in the mood to-night to think all things strange.” 

To this remark Mr. Bernberg, who was on his legs, vouchsafed 
no other reply than an interjection which sounded like 
“ Hun-n-h!” 

“Take care of yourself,’ said Mr. Katzen, with cheerful 
politeness ; but his words fell on empty air—Mr. Bernberg banged 
the door and was gone. 

Next day news was brought to Mitre Court that, in crossing 
the Poultry, Mr. Bernberg had slipped and fractured his leg in 
two places. 

Great was the amazement and grief of Karl Katzen; many the 
lamentations he uttered; fervent the expressions of regret he 
poured into the ears of common acquaintances. 

“Such a calamity! Such a catastrophe! He could not contain 
of himself with anxiety. He had sent to the hospital where Mr. 
Bernberg had been carried, and the report was very bad. Poor 
fellow! poor dear fellow! But,” he added to himself confidentially, 
“ Providence knows best. It is bad on Victor, no doubt; but if I 


could, I would not interfere with the decrees of Providence for 
the world!” 


Cuarrer XXXYI, 


MRS. MORETON. 


Ever since that remote period when, securely tied up in a pinafore, 
he partook in the Deanery nursery of the Deanery preserves, Mr. 
Fulmer had been a favourite with Mrs. Moreton. She liked him 
in those days for two reasons—one, because he was a saucy, trick- 
some, independent, high-spirited young monkey ; and the other, 
because he was the antithesis of his mother. 
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As time went on her liking deepened into friendship. A very 
strong-minded old lady, herself possessed of most decided opinions, 
with few of which he agreed, she loved to argue against what she 
considered the fatal liberality of his creeds—religious, political, and 
social. Nevertheless she followed his advice as to investments, 
and consulted him about the prospects of many ventures in which 
she felt tempted to risk her money. 

He erred on the side of over-caution, she declared ; and it almost 
reconciled her to the loss of profit when she was able to tell him 
the shares of some company he had marked as doubtful were 
regarded by wiseacres with much favour. 

She was constantly writing him little notes concerning this 
company or that mine, which perhaps were prompted quite as 
much by a desire to get Mr. Fulmer round to her house for a 
comfortable chat, as by any real need for information. After her 
visit to Lady Adela he had hoped to receive one of those notes ; 
but when a fortnight passed and none arrived, he was forced to 
conclude his ruse a failure, and accordingly responded to Mrs. 
Moreton’s next missive, which begged him to call about a matter 
in which he could help her, with a feeling of strong discourage- 
ment. 

He had failed, and Mr. Fulmer did not like to fail. He had 
gone out of his way to try to serve Abigail, and Mrs. Moreton 
would not serve her. Altogether he repaired to Lowndes Square 
not in the best of tempers. When he arrived there, Mrs. Moreton 
did not receive him as nsual with both hands outstretched ; instead, 
she returned his greeting by shaking her finger at him and saying, 
“Naughty—naughty! I could not have believed, George, you 
would serve me such a trick.” 

“What have I done now?” asked George, whose spirits rose 
immediately under this reproach. 

“Why, you can’t deny, I am sure, that it was entirely at your 
ot Olive’s child appeared before me like a ghost from the 

ead.” 

“Oh! that is what you mean! Of course I planned the meet- 
ing, but I did not hear anything of your embracing and weeping 
over her.” 

“Most certainly not! Am Ia woman given to embracing and 
weeping ?” 

“You never have been, within my knowledge; but exceptions 
prove the rule. So you noticed the girl, though you made no 
sign. Like her mother, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes—with a difference. She has something in her face Olive 
never had ; yet she does resemble her strongly. Considering the 
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disadvantages with which she must have had to contend, her 
manners are not bad. I call them rather pretty.” 

“Tam glad that you are pleased, for now my mother is able to 
consider Miss Weir’s demeanour at her leisure; she has decided 
she is lacking in deference.” 

“Why should she be deferential, and to whom, I should be 
glad to know?” 

“Well, I suppose the idea is, she ought to have been more 
respectful to my honoured parent. My mother says—and perhaps 
there is truth in what she says—that when young persons want 
work, they ought not to address those who are willing to give 
them work on a footing of perfect equality.” 

“ Now Heaven grant me patience!” exclaimed Mrs. Moreton. 

“T trust Heaven will be pleased to look upon your petition 
graciously,” said Mr. Fulmer gravely. 

“The girl could not have behaved better,” went on Mrs. Moreton. 
“T thought her manner admirable—as free from familiarity as 
servility. What can Lady Adela want ?” 

“Tt is impossible for me to guess. She said Miss Weir was too 
independent to suit her views. As I had not the pleasure of being 
present, I am unable to form a judgment.” 

“TI repeat, George, the girl behaved admirably, under trying 
circumstances—most admirably !” 

“ Yes, I know—that is what you say; but then my mother 
tells me a different story. No two persons look at things with 
precisely the same eyes. But after all, what can it signify how 
Miss Olive behaved ?” 


“What a torment you are! I wish you were young enough for 
me to box your ears!” 

“So do not I, for I remember your hand was not light; at any 
rate, as 1 am no longer young, forgive whatever I may have done 
to offend you, and say wherein I can be of use.” 

“T am going abroad.” 

“ Abroad, eh!” 

“Yes; and I have been thinking—now do not laugh at 
me 

“Laugh—I see nothing to laugh at. You are going to waste 
your substance in foreign parts—going to leave me to mourn 
alone, and you talk about laughing !” 

“T have been thinking,” resumed Mrs. Moreton, “that as you 
say Olive’s girl is a good girl—conversant with languages, and 
able to be useful—I might take her abroad with me, if she likes 
to go.” 

“She is a good useful girl, with a knowledge of French and 
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German. Whether she would like to go abroad is quite another 
matter. In what capacity should you propose to take her? ” 

“ As companion.” 

“This is a very sudden notion, is it not? When I spoke on 
this subject before you would not listen to a word I had to say— 
snubbed me dreadfully, in fact.” 

“ Because you wanted me to adopt her.” 

“So I did. It never entered my mind you would think of 
taking her for a companion.” 

“Do you see any objection ?” 

“Tf you intend to pay her, none whatever. I consider it an 
excellent idea: what Miss Olive may think of it is of course a 
horse of a totally different colour.” 

“Do you suppose the arrangement would seem disagreeable to 
her?” 

“T cannot form a conjecture; she is sensible, but you must 
remember she has always been accustomed to independence. No 
girl was ever so absolutely her own mistress as Miss Abigail 
Weir.” 

“She has only to refuse my offer if it be not acceptable.” 

“You may be certain she will refuse it in such case. Have 
you opened the subject to her?” 

“No; that is what I want you to do.” 

“Me!—humph!” 

“Are you unwilling? Remember it is through you I know 
anything of her.” 

“T remember; I am not unwilling, but you must tell me exactly 
what I am to say.” 

“T have explained. What can you wish more?” 

“T want to hear the footing upon which you wish her to stand. 
Is she to be companion, or niece, or friend, or a mixture of all 
three ?” 

“Scarcely the last. But she is my niece, and must be recog- 
nised as a relative. If I take her, it will be entirely on your 
recommendation. But for that, I should fear to have her mother’s 
daughter under my roof.” 

“T fancy you will have no repetition of her mother’s folly. 
But would it not be better for you to say all these things to her 
viva voce? Suppose I break the ice, and arrange an interview; I 
could then gracefully retire into the background and leave you 
to conclude matters in your own admirable fashion. After all, I 
think you and she may stable your steeds well enough together.” 


“Remember, she need entertain no absurd, notion of having 
my money.” 
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“ An interview with you would suffice to dispel any notion of 
the sort ; besides, I know she has never entertained the slightest 
expectation of money from her mother’s family. All she wants 
is work; whether she will relish the kind of work you are willing 
to provide seems to me problematical.” 

“ At all events, will you broach the subject ?” 

“Yes, I will open the pleadings.” 

In compliance with which promise Mr. Fulmer next morning 
repaired to Black Raven Court. 

Once again Mrs. Limber’s parlour was placed at his disposal, 
and once again Abigail descended from her room somewhat 
curious to know what could have brought him to her dingy 
lodging for the second time. 

“ Perhaps her ladyship wants to see me,” she thought, “ though 
it did not seem as if I had impressed her very favourably. 
Possibly she has liked my work better than she liked me.” And 
so she tripped down trim and bright as ever, but looking, as Mr. 
Fulmer saw at the first glance, somewhat bleached and worn. 
Against the closeness of those narrow lodgings, the difference in 
her daily life, not even her splendid health and excess of vitality 
could make a quite successful fight. 

“Well, and how are you?” asked Mr. Fulmer. “Yes, I will 
sit down, thank you, this morning, for I mean to have a talk with 
you. I have been meddling in your business, and if you give 
me no thanks for my officiousness, I hope you will at least believe 
I was actuated solely by a desire to serve you.” 

“T am sure of that,” said the girl. ‘“ Have you been trying to 
get me some more work ?” she added, with a smile. 

“Tt has resolved itself into work,” he answered; and then he 
told her plainly what he had asked Mrs. Moreton to do, and how 
she had refused to listen to him, and that which she now offered. 

In perfect silence the girl listened to the end. She never 
interrupted him by a word till he had finished his story and 
wound up by saying tentatively: “At least, it might be wise for 
you to see her.” 

Then Abigail answered: “ Yes, I will go to see her; I will go 
this morning.” 

“Do you think that would be quite prudent?” asked Mr. 
Fulmer, rather staggered by such an excess of promptitude. 

ys You are afraid it would look as if I were too eager for the 
post,” she said, putting into words the precise thought which 
had passed through his mind; “but I cannot even begin to con- 
sider the proposal till I hear from Mrs. Moreton exactly what she 
proposes. I should like to travel. I should be thankful to leave 
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here, but I can say nothing till I have been to Lowndes Square. 
Yes. If you please, Mr. Fulmer, it will be better for me to go 
there at once.” 

“Upon my word, I agree with you!” declared that gentleman. 

“ And whether I accept Mrs. Moreton’s offer or not, you must 
believe I am most grateful to you for your kindness.” 

“Kindness !—nonsense! Only wish I could do something 
worth talking about. Knew your mother, you remember; spent 
many a pleasant day at the Deanery. Now let me give you one 
word of advice as regards Mrs. Moreton—begin with her as you 


mean to goon. If you don’t, you will not be allowed to say your 
soul is your own.” 


“Js she that sort of person ?” 

“She is that sort of person.” 

“The prospect is not enticing,” said Abigail, laughing, and 
then Mr. Fulmer laughed too. 

“Her bark is worse than her bite though,” he remarked; “a 
great deal worse. She has been going to bite me to the bone 
often, but always relented. I prophesy that you will get on 
together.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Abigail. ‘ At all events, if I go to her, I 
will go with the intention of trying to please her.” 

“Then you will be sure to succeed,” answered Mr. Fulmer. 
“You are a wonderfully sensible young lady, Miss Weir; it is 
quite a pleasure to have anything to do with you.” 

Even this compliment could not quite reconcile Abigail to the 
idea of encountering her unknown relative. It seemed like 
essaying a new life for the second time; but she felt it was a 
chance offered of which it would be well to avail herself if she 
could. She had grown weary, most weary, of Black Raven Court, 
of the narrow house, of the kindly but unwelcome familiarity of 
her hostess, who could not conceive but that at all times and 
under all circumstances her conversation must be agreeable. 
Further, though she did not write to Frank, Frank persisted in 
writing to her; and though it was scarce in flesh and blood to 
leave her lover’s letters unread, she felt she was not keeping to 
her resolution in holding any communication with the old house. 
Yes; it was better she should go. She had wished to go; and 
now this opportunity had come, as if by a miracle, she meant to 
go if possible. 

Yet it was taking a great step—a momentous step; and as she 
remembered it would remove her far away from Botolph Lane, 


her hands trembled so much that she could scarcely tie her 
bonnet-strings. 
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She made as careful a toilette as she could, took one last look 
in the poor little mirror which hung over her washstand, threw 
one swift glance around the mean room where she had fought her 
brave fight in silence, and then went swiftly down the stairs and 
out into the court. It was like leaving the old house again, only 
that she knew even better now what facing the world alone 
meant. 

On the way to Lowndes Square she bethought herself that it 
might be well to prepare a note which she could send up to Mrs. 
Moreton in place of a card; and accordingly, after leaving the 
omnibus, she went into a shop and wrote a few lines, commencing 
“ Madam,” and ending with “ Yours truly.” 

“She shan’t say I presume on our relationship,” thought the waif. 

Mrs. Moreton was at luncheon when she received this note, 
which surprised her as much as Abigail's promptitude had 
astonished Mr. Fulmer. 

“ Ask the young lady in—here,” she said ; and the next moment 
the young woman and the old were face to face. 

“You can go, Figgins,” observed Mrs. Moreton to the butler ; 
“T will ring when I want you.” Then, as the door closed, she 
turned again towards her visitor with the words—“ So you are 
Abigail Weir!” 

“Yes, I am Abigail,” was the answer; and there ensued a 
pause, during which grand-aunt and grand-niece seemed to be 
measuring each other.” 

At last Mrs. Moreton spoke: “ Mr. Fulmer has told you that I 
wish you to come to me ?” 

“Yes; but I scarcely understand. I did not know 

“Why do you stop, child—why do you not say plainly you 
wanted to see what sort of person it was who made such a 
proposal ?” 

“It was so entirely unexpected,” hesitated Abigail, routed for 
the moment by a candour exceeding her own; “ when I rose this 
morning I had never heard your name.” 

“ Did your mother not speak to you about me?” 

“My mother scarcely spoke to me at all. When she did, it 
was not about her relations.” 

“She was very cruel to you, I believe ?” 

Abigail did not answer. She had nursed this grief in secret, 
and it seemed hard to have her bantling dragged out into the full 
light of day. 

“Olive was always cruel—always,’ went on Mrs.” Moreton. 
“JT remember her when quite a tiny creature—Won’t you have 
something to eat ?—help yourself to a cutlet.” 


” 
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“T am not hungry, thank you,” said Abigail, who indeed felt 
as if she were choking. 

“Would you mind giving me the claret? Thank you; you do 
not take wine? That is right, I never like to see girls take wine, 
though they all do nowadays.” 

There ensued a short silence, then Mrs. Moreton asked suddenly : 
“ Well, what do you say to my proposal?” 

“T do not know,” answered Abigail. “I might not suit you, 
and——” 

“T might not suit you,” finished Mrs. Moreton. 

“T did not mean that exactly. I was going to say that I should 
not like to come and perhaps have to leave immediately.” 

“Perhaps you would rather not come at all. If so, pray make 
no scruple about mentioning your wishes.” 

“T think you scarcely understand,” said Abigail. “I have not 
a home to which I could return if you were dissatisfied with me. 
I am earning a living now, but if I gave up my work I might not 
immediately be able to get any again. I should like to try what 
you offer, but I feel a little afraid. Besides,” she added, getting 
more courageous at the sound of her own voice, “I do not even 
know what a companion is expected to do.” 

“T will not ask you to wash and comb my lapdog, because I 
don’t keep a lapdog ; or to let the parrot bite you, because I would 
not have a parrot in the house; or read me to sleep, because I 
always do my reading for myself: but I dare say I shall ask you 
to do things just as silly and unreasonable, and I should not like 
you to refuse my requests because you thought yourself too high 
and mighty to comply with them.” 

“T should not do that, I think,” said Abigail, even while it 
occurred to her that Mrs. Moreton’s requests might often assume 
the character of commands, and might not be always easy to comply 
with. 

“ And I want no fussing over me, or affectation of fondness.” 

“Tf you could see Mr. Brisco, you would understand that after 
living with him I am unlikely to offend in those respects,” 
answered the girl drily. 

“T shall require you to do exactly as you are told, and I expect 
absolute truthfulness.” 

“T think I may say I am truthful,” answered Abigail; “being 
so, I am afraid I could not promise to do everything you may tell 
me, but I would try.” 

“And I allow no lovers—no Mr. Katzens, no young Mr. 
Briscos.” 

“ Even if I wished to see either, no lover is likely to follow me 
across the Channel.” 

VOL. LXXV. 20 
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“JT am not at all sure of that; however, they must abstain 
from coming to see you in my house. Broadly speaking, I 
think I have now indicated all the points necessary for me io 
mention.” 

“There are two things J should like to say, if you will allow 
me.” 

“Say what you please.” 

“T should like you kindly to tell me the amount of salary you 
would be willing to pay me.” 

“You should have your board, washing, lodging, and travelling 
expenses free.” 

“T am afraid I could not manage without a salary of some sort. 
My wardrobe is not very extensive, and P 

“T will buy your dress——” 

“Thank you,” said Abigail very decidedly, “ but I prefer to 
buy my clothes for myself. Ever since I have had anything 
beyond mere covering, I have earned the money myself, bought 
the materials myself, and made them up myself.” 

Mrs. Moreton looked at the girl. ‘Tuts is Abigail,” she 
thought; “ the former demure little miss was a counterfeit.” 

“Not a bad idea,” she said aloud; “but if you come to me I 
hope you won’t consider it quite necessary to carry out the last 
part of the programme. I have no fancy for seeing my carpets 
littered with cuttings and ends of cotton.” 

“T beg your pardon,” answered Abigail. “In such a house as 
this [ should not, of course, think of making my own dresses. I 
have lived in a very humble way, and like it; but I can under- 
stand and respect the wishes of those who live differently.” 

“T must trouble you to ring,” said Mrs. Moreton; and then 
there ensued a pause while Figgins removed the dishes. 

“Have some jelly, Abigail,” hospitably entreated his mistress, 
after the butler had proffered tart and cream in vair. 

“No, thank you,” replied Abigail ; “I have lunched.” 

“Then, if you will take nothing, let us go upstairs,” she said, 
passing her hand through Abigail’s arm, and thus they proceeded 
to the drawing-room. 

‘‘Now I may tell you what I am willing to give,” said Mrs. 
Moreton, just inside the door. “I suppose it is a great deal 
more than you are worth P 

“Then I hope you will not give it,” interposed Abigail 
promptly. 

“You will have to learn not to interrupt,” remarked Mrs. 
Moreton. “Iam not unreasonable; I admit there are two sides 
to all questions, and we are bound to look at both, though of 
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course only one can be right. On this occasion I think your 
view is the right one. I had not considered that you would lose 
your connection if you came to me, but if we arrange to stop 
together for six months certain——” 

“ Yes,” said Abigail. 

“ AndI promise to give you fifty pounds at the end of the six 
months, would such an arrangement satisfy you?” 

“Tt is too much,” declared Abigail simply. ‘I could not make 
half that amount in the time. Say twenty-five, because I must 
buy some dresses———” 

“T will give you fifty, and find money for some dresses—which 
you shall buy for yourself,” added Mrs. Moreton, with a laugh. 
“ And now is there anything more you wish to say?” 

“Yes—is my mother likely to find out where lam? It seems 
dreadful to say, but I have lived in horror of her for years ;” and 
Abigail’s face paled. Her mother had been the haunting terror 
of her life. 

For a moment Mrs. Moreton stood silent—stood with her face 
averted, her jewelled fingers laid oa Abigail’s wrist. 

“You do not know, then,” she said at last; “ you have not 
heard ?” 

“T have heard nothing fresh——” 

“Not that your mother is dead ?” 

The clock ticked on the mantelshelf, the embers dropped on the 
hearth ; just for about the space one could have counted thirty no 
other sound broke the stillness. Then, with a gasping sigh, the 
girl woke from her reverie, and said : 

“ How did she die?” 

“Better not ask; much better.” 

“How did she die?” repeated Abigail. “I must know how 
she died.” 

“In a hospital, from the effects of an accident.” 

“What accident? and in which hospital?” 

“T had been making her an allowance,” said Mrs. Moreton. 
“One day, when she went to the solicitor’s to get it, she was 
very—-—” 

“Yes; I know——” 

“As she was in the act of crossing Holborn she fell, and an 
omnibus passed over her. They took her to Bartholomew's. I 


paid the expenses of her funeral. If you like to go into black you 
may.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE BUBBLE BURSTS. 


Axsicaty’s little room in Black Raven Court had been vacant for 
months. Mrs. Jeffley seemed no nearer coming to terms with her 
landlord than ever. Frank, in Love Lane, was bearing the burden 
of an uncongenial life as well as he could, while his father con- 
tinued to plod on much as of yore, when one morning Mr. 
Bernberg made his way up the staircase in Mitre Court with the 
aid of two sticks, and curses enough, had curses availed, to lay 
London in ruins. 

Hearing the unusual noise, for which his previous experiences 
of Mitre Court in no way served to account, Mr. Rothsattel went 
out on to the landing, where, seeing who the visitor was, he ran 
down a few steps and courteously offered his assistance. 

Mr. Bernberg, however, acknowledged his politeness with no 
answer, good or bad, but continued laboriously making his way 
upwards, garnishing the stairs with a plentiful supply of groans 
and expletives. Arrived at the top, he made no inquiry whatever 
for Mr. Katzen, but continued his progress across the outer office 
to the inner door, which was flung wide as he approached. 

“ What the devil does this row mean?” Mr. Katzen was in the 
act of saying, when his eye fell on Mr. Bernberg. 

“My dear fellow!” he exclaimed, “is it you? How glad, how 
very glad, I am to see you.” 

Again Mr. Bernberg vouchsafed no reply, but pushed into his 
friend’s office, and, seating himself on the arm of that easy-chair, 
the comfortable depths of which he had declined to explore on the 
occasion of his previous visit, took out a handkerchief, wiped his 
forehead, with a groan, and then glared at Mr. Katzen. 

“Tam afraid you don’t feel very well,” said that gentleman 
sympathetically. 

“T have come for my money,” answered Mr. Bernberg, quite 
ignoring the Consul’s expression of solicitude. 

“What money ?” asked Mr. Katzen innocently. 

“The money I advanced on those rotten bonds. I understand 
the whole dodge now, and if you do not make the matter square 
for me, I will make matters hot for you.” 

“T am placed at a disadvantage,” observed Mr. Katzen, ad- 
dressing his audience, which chanced only to consist of Mr. 
Rothsattel, who, perched on a high stool in the outer office, wes 
listening with all his ears to the dialogue going on behind him: “a 
lame man comes to insult me, and I am so polite I can neither kick 
him downstairs nor ask him to go away till he has rested himself.” 
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“Ts that your answer to me?” asked the lame man. 

“You can take it for an answer if you like.” 

Mr. Bernberg clutched his sticks one more, and with difficulty 
got on his legs. 

“Look here, Katzen,” he said: “if I go, I won’t come back 
again.” 

“Now do not say that!” entreated the Consul jeeringly. 

“So I will give you another chance. Upon my soul, you had 
better pay me that money!” 

“Why should I pay it?” 

“You know the why even better than I do.” 

“Tt is no use making a row about the matter here; you must 
apply to New Andalusia.” 

“T have applied to New Andalusia.” 

“Then you had better apply again.” 

“No; it is to you I come for my money, and it is from you I 
mean to get it.” 

“Very well.” 


“Tf you do not settle with me at once, you will find it very ill.” 
“My good friend, you are feverish and fractious; go home and 
send for your doctor to give you a composing draught. Health is 
more than much money; a quiet mind is better than many bonds.” 

With an oath Mr. Bernberg turned upon the Consul. 

“Keep your axioms for your own benefit; you will require all 
the comfort you can get out of them if I do not hear something 
satisfactory from you before two o’clock this day. I give you till 
two, but not a minute longer.” 

“So friendly of you, dear Victor. Good-bye; take more care 
of yourself than you did after your last visit. Rothsattel, help 
Mr. Bernberg into the court, and get himacab. No? Well, 
don’t swear; let us be moral if we cannot be wise. Pray don’t 
fall downstairs—aw revoir !” 


And then he and Mr. Rothsattel stood waiting for the crash 
both fully expected. 

“He is out too soon,” said Mr. Katzen to his satellite, when 
he found the crash did not come. “Iam afraid he will throw 
himself back.” 

And having uttered this remark in a tone of much concern, 
Mr. Katzen returned to his own office. 

A few hours later he was again disturbed by a very sleek, 
very soft-voiced individual, who begged for five minutes—“ only 
five minutes, I assure you. A busy man myself, I know the value 


of time toa busy man.” And so, Mr. Rothsattel being absent, 
bowed himself into the inner office. 
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“My name is Slim,” he said; “you do not know me, I think, 
but I know you by reputation. I am a friend of Mr. Bernberg’s, 
and he has told me how matters stand between you. Naturally a 
round peg, Fate has thought fit to put me in a square hole—where 
I rattle, positively rattle. Being a lawyer, I ought not to be here 
at all, but I love peace more than any Quaker, and I said to 
Bernberg, ‘ Now, why should you and Mr. Katzen quarrel? man 
in a most delicate and responsible position, why should you try to 
ruin him? Why not let him make some proposition ? you know 
whatever he says he will stick to. Let me walk round and see 
him. I feel confident the matter can be arranged without un- 
pleasantness. Extreme measures are always to be avoided.’ So 
here I am, Mr. Katzen, ready to hear the reasonable suggestion I 
am sure you have to make.” 

“Tt is extraordinarily friendly of you, Mr. Slim, to put yourself 
to so much trouble, which I the more regret as I have no sugges- 
tion to make.” 

“Oh, come now! and you and Bernberg such old allies. You 
must try to do something, you really must. You know he has 
advanced a lot of money on those bonds.” 

“ Y cannot help that.” 

“ Quite so; but you can help him to get his money back again. 
He made his advances relying on the solvency and good faith 
of New Andalusia, and now, I am sorry to say, New Andalusia 
repudiates the whole affair.” 

“ Again, I cannot help that.” 

’ “But, my dear sir, you must help it; we have no one to look 

to but you, and we do look to you, and we shall look to 
ou.” 

. “T am afraid I must say for the third time, ‘I cannot help 

that.” 

“ But you must help it; you will not let your poor friend lose 
his money, and risk a most disagreeable exposure yourself for the 
sake of a few pounds. To you the pounds must seem very few. 
Be reasonable, Mr. Katzen; write me a little cheque. See, I do 
not even ask for costs ; I give you my time and trouble cheerfully ; 
anything to avoid litigation. Here is a pen; hand me an order 
for the amount—I have put it down with nominal interest, only 
four per cent.; and I pledge you my word of honour the whole 
matter shall rest sacredly among the three of us, and never be 
mentioned to the outside world.” 

Mr. Katzen accepted the proffered pen, and, twirling it about 
in his fingers, looked up in Mr. Slim’s face and smiled. 

“You must think me a great fool,’ he observed. 
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“A fool!” repeated Mr. Slim; “anything but a fool. Believe 
me, as I said to Bernberg——” 

“Never mind what you said to Bernberg,” interrupted Mr. 
Katzen, “but attend to me. I am not going to pay you one 
farthing of the money you claim from me, whether principal or 
interest.” 

“ You have not considered ; you do not know where this matter 
will end.” 

“Do you?” asked Mr. Katzen. 

“Yes; if you persist in refusing an amicable settlement, un- 
fortunately I know what my duty will be.” 

“Then go and perform it,” advised the Consul. 

“T regret exceedingly ” began Mr. Slim. 

“There is nothing you need regret on my account,” said Mr. 
Katzen. 

“You will then really allow me to go?” 

“As you force the confession, with the greatest pleasure.” 

After which explicit statement Mr. Slim felt he had no alter- 
native save to leave the office, very slowly and with a truly 
sorrowful expression of countenance. 

“T wonder what the end of it will be!” meditated Mr. Katzen, 
holding the pen Mr. Slim had picked up between him and the 
light, as if it could answer the question. He did not know then 
—he had never even in fancy preshadowed the results which 
ensued. Speaking in the after-years concerning the great 
swindle that must for ever cause the name of New Andalusia 
to stink in the nostrils of those who subscribed to the loan, Mr. 
Katzen declared: “From first to last I was carried forward by 
the force of an irresistible current. Not born great, I had yet 
greatness thrust upon me. I had no more desire for notoriety 
than New Andalusia—yet we both compassed fame! Accident 
and not design shapes our destinies. We are all but poor 
bunglers when we place our best contrivances beside the work 
of Fate. Ah! how grand she is! How she brings order out of 
chaos, and extracts fortune from materials whence we could only 
eliminate failure! The longer I live the more satisfied I feel we 
are only blind workers in the dark. All we can do is to labour 
our best, and leave the outcome to a Power of which we know 
nothing and never can know anything.” 

Those who had the pleasure of intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Slim and his client might have been satisfied neither of 
them would bring matters to an extremity till both threats and 
blandishments were exhausted. 

More than once—many times, in fact—did the lawyer repair 
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to Mitre Court. ‘So reluctant am J,” he said, “ to do that which 
cannot be undone.” 

“Give me the name of your solicitor,” he urged; “if he is 
a practical man we shall be able to come to some mutually 
satisfactory arrangement that will avoid exposure and avert 
disastrous consequences.” 

“T will give you the name of my solicitor when I see fit,” 
answered Mr. Katzen, “and not till then. Meantime, leave me 
alone, if you please. I have my business to attend to, and do not 
wish to be troubled about yours.” 

This sort of thing went on for so long, that perhaps at last he 
did feel a faint surprise at being haled up to the Mansion House 
—there to answer for having obtained money under false pre- 
tences. 

Mr. Slim stated the case against Mr. Katzen ; and a Mr. Minter, 
who said his client (who courted the fullest investigation) had a 
complete answer to the charge—which had been preferred merely 
in the hope of securing a bad debt which Mr. Katzen most pro- 
perly refused to pay—offered bail to any amount. 

This application was scornfully rejected by the sitting alder- 
man, who happened to be chairman of a company which had for 
its raison @étre the manufacture of Fibre from Bulrushes. 

The charge, he declared, involved issues of such magnitude and 
interests of such importance that he could not feei justified in 
accepting bail. He said he would remand the prisoner—which 
he did. He must refuse bail—which also he did. Mr. Minter 
bowed to his decision, which it was impossible for him to avoid 
doing ; and Mr. Katzen was removed to quarters where he had 
ample leisure for considering the fresh phase on which the New 
Andalusian Loan had entered. 

That afternoon all the bills of the evening papers, stuck about 
with stones over the City pavements, bore this announcement : 


“ New AnpDALuUsIAN LOAN. 


EXTRAORDINARY REVELATIONS.— THE CoNSUL CHARGED WITH FRAUD.” 


One of Mrs. Jeffley’s lodgers was the first to bring the news to 
Fowkes’ Buildings, and if a bomb had exploded in that narrow 
court it could scarcely have caused greater excitement. Each 
inmate of the house went or sent out for a paper. Mrs. Childs 
(in imperfect boots) scudded around the neighbourhood in search 
of the latest printed intelligence. 

“Lor,” she said to one newsvendor, “ who'd ever a thought it 
—a little scrub like him! He wight well afford to have his 
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office furnished like a palace, when he was robbing the widow 
and the orphan the way he did.” 

All the persons in Fowkes’ Buildings who had felt a grudge 
against Mr. Katzen—all who had ever been envious of him—all 
who had disliked him—all who had mistrusted him, now said their 
say—except Jack. Jack laid the paper out on the table and read 
the whole evidence carefully. His wife came into the room, but 
read no paper—reading was not much in Mrs. Jeffley’s way. 
She had heard the news and various comments on it, and came 
into Jack’s parlour, as it seemed to her husband, scared and 
white and in search of rest. 

“ Cheer up, old woman!” he said. “I never did think much of 
Katzen, as you know; but I don’t believe all this. Some enemy 
is at the bottom of tke affair. Don’t be fretting, Polly. Tl try 
and see him to-morrow. Poor fellow! a sight even of me might 
hearten him up a bit. Why, wife ‘ 

For she had taken his hand, and was kissing it. 

“You are so good,” she said in explanation; “there never was 
anybody so good as you!” 

“ Now, little woman, let’s have no more of that,” entreated 
Jack, “I’m not good. As for Katzen, I'd be brute beast or a 
foreigner if I didn’t feel for him now. Look at the years we've 
known him! Lord bless us, in a manner of speaking he is one 
of the family, and if he wants help, or a friend to speak for him, 
he shan’t be at a loss—there—there—there !” 

And Jack stroked the charming Maria’s hair, and patted her 
shoulder, striving in his divine trust to reconcile his wife to the 
affliction of the man he had always disliked. 

“Katzen will pull through all right, never fear. He’s got his 
head screwed on the right way, and Mr. Minter is one of the 
very sharpest out-and-outers in London. Bless you, he has it all 
as he likes in the courts. Now lie down and have forty winks, 
and you'll be fresh as a daisy, and ready to enjoy a mouthful of 
supper by-and-by.” 

**T will lie down. It has given me such a turn.” 

And, with hand pressed to her forehead, Mrs, Jeffley left the room. 

Jack filled a fresh pipe, and smoked it while he again read the 
short statement. which was all even the latest evening paper 
could give. 

“It’s rummy,” said poor honest, homely Jack, laying down the 
sheet; “I’m afraid it’s very, very rummy. I wonder if Scott has 
heard the news. I'll stroll round and tell him.” 

And accordingly, thrusting the Echo in his pocket, he made 
his way to the old house. 
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“Have you heard about Katzen?” he began, as soon as Frank 
opened the door. 

“ What about him ?” 

“Well, they do say he has bagged the whole of the New 
Andalusian Loan.” 

“ Whew!” cried Abigail’s lover. 

“'They’ve had him up at the Mansion House and refused bail ; 
and upon my conscience, Frank, the more I look at the whole 
business the uglier it seems. I know I shan’t be able to sleep a 
wink to-night. It is un-Christian to consider that a man you've 
eaten and drunk with is in gaol. I can’t overget it at all, and 
as for the wife, she is fairly broken-hearted. Here’s the paper; 
what is your opinion of the matter ?” 

“T am glad I am not in Mr. Katzen’s shoes,” answered Frank, 
after he had glanced over the paragraph, handing back the 
paper. 

“Keep it, keep it, we’ve a dozen or more at home; perhaps 
your father may like to look at it. There would be no good in 
trying to see Katzen to-night, but I will in the morning. He 
may want a friend now, if he never wanted one before.” 

“Tf this is proved, what will he get?” asked Frank. 

“T don’t know; a smartish term, you may be sure.” 

“Tl try to get round to the Mansion House, anyhow,” said 
Frank. 

“So will I,” capped Jack. “Your father will be a good bit 
surprised, I fancy.” 

If Mr. Brisco were surprised he concealed the emotion admirably. 
He was rather more snappish to his son than usual, and insisted 
peremptorily on all lights being extinguished even sooner than 
was the general practice ; but he made no comment on Frank's 
tidings, and showed no interest in the newspaper account when 
he heard it read aloud. 

That night Frank could not sleep. He lay tossing from side 
to side fer hours, and at last got up and looked out on St. 
Botolph’s old graveyard, and the trees which, bathed in moon- 
light, swayed gently in the light breeze. He stood at the window 
a long time, thinking of his own past life, of his father, of Abigail, 
of Mr. Katzen, of the unsatisfactory present, of the uncertain 
future. A great unrest was upon him; though he could not dis- 
tinguish their sound, the coming footsteps of some strange change 
were echoing in his ears ; more, he fancied he heard faint noises in 
the old house, the shadowy tread of those who had once dwelt 
there, but now were dust; muffled sighs that had been breathed 
years and years before; the stealthy whisper of laments poured 
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out on the silence of night by overhurdened hearts which would 
never beat again. 


“T can’t stand this,” he thought; “I must go down and get a 
book.” 

And he passed into the corridor, where he was met with a rush 
of cold fresh air that swept through and filled the house as though 
every window in it were open. 

The young man could not understand, and paused for a 
moment perplexed. Still the rush of cool night air blowing, he 
felt, down upon his head. He knew now whence it came; he 
ran up the narrow staircase which led to the roof. The door 
stood wide open, with a great patch of moonlight streaming 
through. 

In a moment he was standing on the leads, looking at what 
seemed to him the strangest sight he ever beheld. 

High above the sea of roofs, high above spire and tower, 
London’s tall bully was reflected clear and distinct against the 
sky, dwarfing the proportions of all things in its neighbourhood, 
yet forming an appropriate centre round which they could 
cluster. 

It was a magic scene: overhead a brilliant moon sailed west- 
ward, below lay the sleeping City, chained in silence, bound and 
hushed in rest. 

The flat roof gleamed like silver in that marvellous light, and 
close by the further end stood, absolutely still, Mr. Brisco, his 
grey hair stirred by the light wind, his dressing-gown hanging 
loosely around his tall, spare figure. This was what Abigail had 
seen so often. Yet at the sight Frank’s heart seemed to cease 
beating. The weirdness of the surroundings, his father’s peril,— 
there being but a foot between him and the unprotected edge— 
something in the loneliness of that silent figure which had kept 
so many solitary vigils, awoke for the first time feelings of 
intense compassion in the young man’s mind. 

He seemed to see the desolation of a human soul—desolate 
whether by choice or circumstances affected the question not at 
all—a soul cut off from human interests, human hope, human 
pleasure ; a soul born, after a fashion, deaf and dumb and blind, 
that had ideas to which it could not give expression, that could 
not win love, yet remained wretched for want of it. 

He stepped out to the verge of the flat roof and got between 
his father and danger. 

“Come,” he said, remembering Abigail’s formula, “the night 


air is keen, and you are not wise to brave it. Come,” and he led 
his father downstairs. 
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When they: met, next morning ‘at breakfast naan referred to 
their meeting” under the moonlight. 

Frank, sick’and anxious, scarcely tasted. food, snd Mr. Brisco 
rose from table after swallowing one cup of tea. . 

“T shall not be: back till-evenitig, probably,” he .said, and left 
the house. 

Frank only waited till one of his principals arrived, and then 
he went straight off to the Mansion House. 

The court was crammed ; with difficulty he obtained standing 
room. Business was only just beginning ; a few charges had first 
to be disposed of, then Mr. Katzen was brought up. 
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